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LUXURY LOOKS, RICH TEXTURE, EASY CARE 


IT’S ALL YOURS 


IN THIS ACRILAN-AND-SILK SPORTS JACKET 


Go ahead ... do yourself proud! Thi.s jacket looks like a million. It feels like a million, too . . . with a nubby 
richness blended of Acriian plus silk. If you think you have to save this jacket for special occasions, think again. 
Acrilan keeps it fresh, holds the shape, sends wrinkles packing the moment they show up. Any man can alTord 
luxury like this. Matter of fact, ihai’s the most wonderful part about clothes made with Acrilan acrylic fiber! 

tailored by FISCH 

FABRtC- MALLINSON'S BLEND OF 754- ACRILAN. 25% SILK PRICE OF JACKET ABOUT S35 00 • AT HALLE BROS., CLEVELAND • JAMES K WILSON. DALLAS 
BULLOCK'S STORE FOR MEN LOS ANGELES < BURDINE'S INC.. MIAMI • KAUFMANN'S. PITTSBURGH • OTHER FINE STORES IN I9TH HOLE SECTION 
THE CHL.MS TR.X.XI) CORI’ORATION. 350hiiiti.\v^., N. Y. 1 • I’lanu; .\t:RII,.\N’ ACRM.ICMBI.R - Occaii.r, AU. . CIIII.M.SI RA-S'D* NVLO.N — ReuMCoU. Kla. 




Memo to advertisers 

What ' s in a hundred thousand dishwashers . , , ? 

(besides suds and dishes, that is?) 

Even if you don't happen to be in the dishwasher or deter- 
gent business, there's more than a bubble of an idea for you in 
the more than 100,000 dishwashers in SI subscriber homes. 

For according to Electrical Merchandising , dishwashers are 
one of the many products of American industry that are on the 
verge of mass sales. 

Last year dishwasher sales were up 37 ^ to 295,000, and 
the industry expects sales up to 425,000 for *56. As of right 
now, quite a few American families have them — 4% of all U.S. 
wired homes to be exact. 

But while only 4% of all American families have invested 
in this new way to take the drudgery out of living, 25.9% . or 
better than one out of four SI subscribers have them in their 

homes . (Source; Alfred Politz’ new National Study of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED subscribers.) 

The moral is plain. Dishwashing is an unpleasant chore. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscribers are people who want to get the 
maximum pleasure out of life. They are venturesome people 
who are quick to act on any new idea that promises to add to 
the joy of living. And if acting involves buying, they have 
the money to do that too, for their median income is $9550. 

This venturesomeness and buying power, coupled with 
their devotion to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, make them the best 
group of consumer families ever assembled by a magazine. 

For these are the families who are the leaders of the 
good life. Whether your product is a dishwasher, or a car, 
or food, or drink, or any other item that makes the good life 
a little better, the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED audience is ready and 
able to buy and to lead others to buy. 

For almost any product, SI can help you take one imme- 
diate step toward greater sales. 



William W. Holman 
Advertising Director 



"...Products that make the good life a little better..." 

The following advertisers of products that make the good life 
better v/ill be appearing in SI during the month of May; 


♦A. J. Industries 
*Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
Acushnet Process Sales Co. 

Golf Balls 
Adolph's, Ltd. 

♦Airguide Instrument Co. 
Alamac Knitting Mills 
Allen-Ed’monds Shoe Corp. 
American Express Co. 

Travelers Cheques 
American Home Products 
Anacin 
Outgro 

Amity Leather Products Co. 
Aquafun Catalogue 
Asher Co. , Inc. 

City of Atlantic City 
G. H. Bass Co. 

Bates Shoe Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Ray Bans 

Bedford Springs Hotel 
Botany Brands, Inc. 

♦Brown Shoe Co, 

Pedwin Shoes 
Roblee Shoes 
♦Browne-Vintners 
Martell Cognac 
Noilly Prat 
*C. S. I. Sales Co, 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Johnnie Walker 
Carling Brewing Co., Inc. 

Red Cap Ale 
Castle Harbour Hotel 
Century Boat Co. 

♦Chamberlin Metal Products 
♦Chemstrand Corp. 

Acrilan 

Cronstroms Mfg. Co. 
♦Chrysler Corp. 

Dodge 

Institutional 
Clarks of England 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews 
Pulvex 

♦Coopers, Inc. 

Culvermere 

Dan River Mills, Inc, 

DeJur Amsco Corp. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Employment Campaign 


♦E. I. duPont Co. 

♦Textile Fibers Div.-Men' s Wear 
Textile Fibers Div. -Nylon Tire Cord 
Durall Products Co. 

Elainart Co. 

Elbow Beach Surf Club 

Jacob Elishewitz & Sons Co. , Inc. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

The Everedy Co. 

Federal Instrument Corp, 

Field and Flint Co. 

♦Fleischmann Distilling Corp. 

Black & White Scotch 
Fleischmann' s Gin and Preferred 
Ford Motor Co. 

Ford Cars 

♦General Motors Corp. 

Cadillac 

Corvette 

♦General Shoe Crop. 

♦Frank Brbs. 

Jarman 

♦General Tire & Rubber Co. 
♦Passenger Tire Div. 

Pennsylvania Athletic Div. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Truck Tires 

♦Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Gordon of Philadelphia 
Gordon-Ford Sales 
Greenbrier Hotel & Cottages 
L. Greif & Bros, 

Priestley's Nor-East 
Grieco Bros. , Inc, 

Southwick Clothes 
Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co. 

Haggar Co. 

Hat Corp. of America 
Knox Men's Hats 
*C. F. Hathaway & Co. 

Helin Tackle Co. 

G. F, Heublein 
Bell's Scotch 
Higbie Mfg. Co. 

Bronson Reel Co. 

♦Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 

Ted Hilton's 
Hoffman Motor Car Co. 

Porsche Cars 
Hans Holterbosch, Inc. 

Howard & Foster Co., Inc. 

Pro-Shu 


(continued on back flaps) 
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Men on the go 


go for 





made only by 


While others ponder old problems, the man on the go tackles 
new ones. Licks 'em, too, because he's a man of decision. 

And. more than likely, Jockey brand underwear 
is his decided favorite. 

W’hy Jockey? Because the Jockey brief stands for comfort- 
sits, walks and runs comfortably, too. Never gaps, binds, 
twists or pinches. In short, it's tailored to lit the body, 
smoothly, comfortably. Not much to ask of a pair of shorts, 
but only Jockey briefs fill the bill so satisfactorily 
Leadership for men in the know. 



knoHi$lhe uorlU oicr by ihh 



Swilrerland: Vollmotller; franc*; /I '.iicr, ColamBia; Beo: III 

Germany: volms; AuiliiaiJOKtHuoer'ilrMn; Ireland: Ojolin Shirt t 


--r-Kenos; .'..-.Lie 
(h Islet: Lyle i Scott 
aly: Sacil; Oonmark: 
Cellar Compariy; Mei 


iw Zealand: Lani.-. Walker, Rup;"'': 
cc; South Alrica: Ninian & i 
>:Rint>rot, S.A.; Venetuela: lif<H. 



Mjtching Jockey T-thirl ttayi put becauie it's eclra 
long. Nylon-content collar stands up under repeated 
uashings. Choice of round crew or “V" necks. 


« Sports Iu.urtrated Sports Ii.i.iistrated it published u-tekly by Timk Ine.. iit Sin .V. .WiAi'ffu" Are., Chicago it. 111. PriMled in U.S.A. Volumff4 

^ Mav 7. 1956 Entered as steonii-class maltcr uf the Post Oltire at Chieaoo. III. .Strb*<T«orinn tT.SO n nenr >n C >i 4 tinni Cnnndn 19 
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Volum* 4, Number 19 


COVER: Needles and Erb 

Draxoiny by Robert Riger 

The efficient combination— 34-year-old Nebraska-born Jockey Dave 
Erb and 3-year-oId Florida-bred Needles— captured the honors of 
the southern winter racing season. However, the happy moments in 
Florida now serve only as a prelude to what Needles' owners hope 
will be a victory in this week’s 82nd Kentucky Derby. For more 
about the Derby and some special Riger drawings, turn to page 36. 


A<knOwl«dgmanls 




tn(frnit*Qiiil And Ptd'AjiwfK^A 
C»ncl(hl Convdnitsm. 
C9pv«|Kt o 139 T<ib* IM. 


• AN SI SPECIAI-: THE END OF AN ERA IN BOXING 2A 

Eight pages on the headline eeeiits of a momentous week in boxing, biclnding an album of Rocky 
Marciano pictures, a Conv’ERSATION Piece with the retired champion and his family by Joan 
Flynn Dreyspool and an account by Martin Kane of how the u.S. Government iround up its 
antimonopoly case against the IBC 

• SPECTACLE: THE BOATINGEST CITY OF ALL 19 

With Seattle's spring parade of yachts, 50,000 yachtsmen greet (he season. By Emmett Watson 

• ARE SHORTS TOO SHORT AT HAPPY KNOLL? 3S 

Opinion is strongly divided, as John P. Marqu.and indicates, but all agree it's a hot poiato 

• PREVIEW: THE KENTUCKY DERBY 36 

A salaam to an inslitulion—and a venture on how the race will be run— by Whitney Tower 

• FIVE FERRARIS AND IL BELLO 42 

Handsome Caslellolti u'on a rain-soafced, accident-ridden Mille Miglia. By William RospigliosI 

• CLASSIC DUEL OF SPEED AT THE DRAKE RELAYS 52 

The sprinters took over at Des Moines last u-eek. By Roy Terrell 

• GO, JUMBO. GO! 56 

In dramatic uiatercolors John Groth depicts the cruel but colorful sports of ancient Asia 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


9 Hotbox: JIM.MY Jbmail a.sks the Ma.sters tourna- 
ment golfers: What did you want to be when you 
were a boy? 

12 Boating: Morris Rose.nfeld’s camera records the 
sudden end of a sailing duel between Corny Shields 
and Arthur Knapp 

«e Baseball ; Robert Creamer sits in as the Red Sox 
finally trip the Yanks 

49 Tip from the Top: Mike Souchak discourses on 
the crucial short putt 

«2 Sporting Look: Designer Bill Atkinson applies a 
-slide rule to fashions and comes up with the best of 
cracker-barrel clas-sics 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 

JOHN P. MARQUAND AT THE DERBY 

Taking temporary leave of Happy Knoll, America’s foremost reportor 
of manners and mores heads south to Churchill Downs, accompanied 
by Whitney Tower for a full report on an Amarican classic 

CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: BABE ZAHARIAS 
In a warmly human and enduring word portrait, Joan Flynn Drays- 
pool takes SI’a readars Into the home of an Immortal figure In sports, 
tha groatost woman athlete of our age 
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15 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 
59 THE OUTDOOR WEEK 

70 THE Idth HOLE 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Wall Mangham. lanky 18-year-ol<i New 
Castle (Pa. I H.S. younKsler, barely missed 
clearing bar at seven feet, had to be con- 
tent with leap of 6 feet 9-<4 inches, good 
enough to break U.S. interschola.siic high 
jump record at Pittsburgh (April 28). 

Mikhail Krivonosov. hu.sky Russian 
with one eye firmly focused on Olympics, 
whirled off tos.s of 216 feet ‘ ^ inch, bettered 
own world mark for hammer throw by more 
than four feet at Nalchik (April 25). 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee, idled by bad weather, moved 
into National I>eague lead without swing- 
ing bat when Pittsburgh shocked Brooklyn 
lO-I, 11-3. St. Louis beat Cincinnati 5-3, 
Chicago 6 -0 to take third while Redlegs 
swept four from Cubs, deserted cellar for 
fourth place when Wally Post hit four hom- 
ers in Sunday double-header. New York’s 
Ramon Monzant rai.sed Giant hopes with 
one-hit 8-1 win over Philadelphia. 

('hicago outslugged Kansas City 9 -7 in 
its only game, and it wa-s enough to assume 
American Ivcague lead when NewYork could 
only win three out of five. Cleveland and 
Washington picked up pace, each winning 
four times. 

AUTO RACING 

Eugenio Caslellolli, daring Italian driver, 
skillfully maneuvered his powerful Ferrari 
at average speed of 85.40 mph over twist- 
ing, rain-slick roads to win disaster-filled 
Mille Miglia (see paije ^2). 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Paul O'.Shea. young 
Rye. N.Y. engineer- 
ing con.sullant for 
Mercedes who wa.s 
nation’sleailing ama- 
teur driver last year, 
wa.s presented with 
first annual SI award 
“in recognition of 
high point total in 
U.S. national sports 
car races in 1955.” 


BOXING 

Rocky Marciano. 32-year-o!d undefeated 
world heavyweight champion whose flail- 
ing fists beat down 49 profes.sional oppo- 
nents (43 by knockouts) in nine years, 
finally made momentous deci-sion, an- 
nounced his retirement from ring {see page 
24), brought immediate title claims from 
managers of Light Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Archie Moore (his la.st victim) and 
up-and-coming Floyd Patterson, promise 
of elimination series from IBC President 
James D. Norris. Rocky’s reason: "I would 
be taking advantage of my family if I 
tried to fight any more.” 

British boxing sullered darkest hour as 
three of its best came to grief on same card. 
Kid Gavilan. his mambo step reduced to 
waltz the.se day.s, picked up beat in return 
match with young Peter Waterman (who 
won disputed decision Feb. 7), punched 
out 10-round decision. Other casualties: 
tubby British Heavyweight Champion Don 
Cockell, knocked out in .second round by 
22-year-old Tonga Islander Kilione Lave; 
Jack Gardner, Cockeil’s No. I challenger, 
battered into second-round TKO by 24- 
year-old Jamaican Joe Bygraves. 
TRACK & FIELD 
Villanova won three titles, shared honors 
with Oxford’s Donald Gorrie, Derek John- 
son, Alan Gordon and Ian Boyd in Penn 
Relays at Philadelphia. In only foot-to-foot 
meeting, Villanova defeated Britons in 
record-breaking (9;.58.1 ) distance medley as 
eager Ron Delany tore off 4:09.6 anchor 


Sandra Ruddick, 
pretty 23-year-old 
Indianapolis mother 
of two, moved grace- 
fully to women’.s all- 
round gymnastics ti- 
tle and berth on U.S. 
Olympic team de- 
spite wrenched left 
shoulder .suffered in 
preliminarie.s at Penn 
State. 


mile, next day won sprint medley and mile 
relay in record 3:11.9. Oxford’s fast-moving 
foursome came back to take 4-mile and 
2-mile events (see page 17). 

Duke's power -running Dave Siine out- 
ran Abilene Christian’s fleet Bobby Morrow 
by four feet in 0:09.4 hundred on water- 
logged track, snapped 30-year-oId Drake 
Reiay.s record at Dos Moines (see pmje 52). 

GYMNASTICS 

Jack iJeckner, Los Angele.s Turners Club 
gymnast, and Mrs. Sandra Ruddick (see 
above) topped all-round field in combined 
AAU championships and Olympic tryouts 
at Penn State, were named to team which 
will repre.sent U.S. at Melbourne. Other 
men picked: Dick Beckner, Karl Schwenz- 
feier, Abie Gros.sfcld, Joe Kotys, Armando 
Vegas. The women: 15- year-old Muriel Da- 
vis, 17-year-old Joyce Racek, Mrs. Judy 
Holt Howe, Jackie Klein, Doris Fuch.s. The 
coach: Penn State's able Gene Wettsione. 

SAILING 

Bermuda skippers, led by Sir Bayard Dill, 
outsailed U.S. and Canadian yachtsmen in 
International One-Designs to take Amorita 
Cup, went on to win four more irophie-s 
in International Race Week at Hamilton. 
Americans salvaged some glory, winning 
Chamberlain team races for 14-foot din- 
ghies, ended colorful week when Warner 
Willcox of Mamaroneck, N.Y. teamed with 
Bermuda's Bert Darrell to finish first in 
International One-Design free-for-all. 

conlinucd on page 6 





SAFE AT HOME. Brooklyn’s sliding Jackie Robinson eludes down and out goes Heavyweight Coley Wallace (he once 

tag for his 19th .steal of plate in game with New York Giants. beat Rocky Marciano in amateurs) after right by Bob Woodall. 
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IN SITUATIONS LIKE THIS: 


Only nylon cord tires 
can give you utmost safety 
—surest protection 
against tire trouble 


Fur •:oiin* Iviii'ls i>r ilriviii". oriltnary rord 
lirp^ ^vill nippt yimr ih-p<I'. ilul tln-rr aru 
toil many litno ulini m>ii l an'l uirnnl to 
ri^k tire iroiilile nr ifiimri' Hr*' safety — 
\vhen volt neeil tire* that a-siire preati-st 
(lofientlaliililv. 'iiii'-o tire tin' time- voii'll 
be "lad vmi’n- rirlin» mi lirc^ with nylon 
cord:-. 

Yiiii'l! /inil iivl'iii CKf'l lin"i oisl iTry li/llr 
exlni iHi f Mill (Hill roiir fiiiiii!\ priti-U-ss 
cxtrii firiihrliiiii. Srr your lirr ih'iilcr. Ifi-'ll 
gfiii//y ryp/iiiii t/ir iii/tiinhigfy of inhiu. 


THE FOUR THINGS A TIRE CORD MUST 
DO . . . NYLON DOES BEST! Nylon gives 
superior reslslonce to bruise damage, 
moisture, heat and flex fatigue. 

Nylon mokes possible a far stronger 
lire cord than convenlional yarns — 'pro* 
vides greater sofety and durability. To- 
day almost every military and commer- 
cial aircraft lands on nylon cord tires; 
billions of miles of truck-lire use have 
proved nylon's superiority. 


Du Pont firnrhiccs the nvlun phrr. 

Tire maiiu/ncliirers muke iivlon cord lircs 
— in tiiMrss or co/itcrtfiorin/ lypci. 



INGS FOk eETTtk LIVING... THROUGH C 
U uteh -h,. |•„fy| On.iUud.- neoirr" on Teleimon 
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the NEW 


Master-Matched 

POWER-BILTS 

Power-Bilt Master-Matching 
brings you the ultimate in golf club 
playability! Here are clubs so per- 
fectly inter-related in balance and 
feel, that if you were blindfolded, 
all clubs in the set would feel 
exactly alike when you swing 
them. Try it! We call this Uniform 
Swing Feel! 

Master-Matching makes it possible 
to quickly groove a consistent 
swing too . . . hit shot after shot 
where you want it! This feeling of 
"command” over each club is truly 
the answer to a golfer’s dream. 
Ask your Pro. 

HILURICH i BRADSBY COMPANY 
LOUtSVILLE, KENTUCKY 




Janies A. Farley, po- 
litico-sportsman and 
oldtime first base- 
man, accepted gold 
medal from Metro- 
politan AAU in New 
York, offered prac- 
tical advice to em- 
battled officials. His 
suggestion: a world- 
wide canvass of ama- 
teur policies. 



Frank Umont, one- 
time pro footballer 
turned umpire, de- 
fied tradition, wore 
glasses for game be- 
tween Kansas City 
and Detroit, looked 
at it philosophical- 
ly: "I expect to be 
ribbed . . . but I 
don’t expect it will 
worry me.” * 


HORSE RACING 

Joe Jones, last out of starting gate, moved 
up bri-skly on outside, gave backers anxious 
moment when he bore in on Find in stretch 
but re.sponded to Jockey Tony DeSpirito’s 
whip in time to win by nose in $54,800 Lin- 
coln Special at Lincoln Downs, R.I. 

Toby B.. lightly regarded 3-year-old off 
at 20 to 1, found muddy track to his liking, 
fought off challenging Derby contender 
Career Boy to take $33,900 Blue Grass 
Stakes at Kecneland, Ky. 

GOLF 

Gene Litller, handy little pro from San 
Diego, made early lead stand up, posted 
281 to finish four strokes ahead of Cary 
Middlecoff, won Las Vegas’ Tournament of 
Champions, $10,000 first prize and whop- 
ping $69,120 for Singer Frankie Laine, who 
"bought” Littler in legal auction. 

LACROSSE 

Maryland's superior stick work and well- 
planned attack proved to be too much 
for Navy, produced 10-5 victory in hard- 
fought match before 11,500 at College 
Park, stretched winning streak to 20 and 
moved Terrapins step closer to second 
straight national title (see page 17). 

MILEPOST 

DIED— Gresham Hough Poe. 75, retired 
investment broker, fox hunter, youngest 
of football-playing "six little Poes” who 
starred for Princeton in late 1800s; after 
long illness, at Baltimore. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BASEBALl 

(Major League ReaulU) 
AMERICAN lEAQUE 
1. ChicoBA Kan. City 

Seas.;5-J 9-7 

.833 


N.Y. 

Seas.: 8-3 
Pel.: .727 
Clave. 
Seas.: 6-5 


Kon. Cilv 
Seas.: 3-6 
Pet.: .333 


Wash. 

4-1 


N.Y. 


Seas.: 4-9 . . 

Pci.: .308 
ATIONAL LEAGUE 
Milw. 

Seas.: 4-2 
Pci.: .667 
aaiyn. Phlln. 

Seas.: 7-4 


Pel.: 


.636 


Cinn. 

Seas.: 5-5 
Pet.; .500 
N.Y. 

Seas.: 5-6 
Pet.; .455 
Pills. 
Seas.: 5-6 
Pel.: .455 
Phlla. 
Seas.: 5-6 
Pel.: .455 
Chicago 
Seas.: 3-7 
Pel.; .300 


4-3, 0-1 
8-4 

BosL 


Wash. 
5-8, 3-5 

8-6. 4-5 


Chi. 

7-4, 9-1 
S-4, 8-4 
Phlla. 

S-a, 2-6 
4-5. 8-1 
Bklyn. 

2-7. 2-5 
10-1, n-3 
Pills. 


5-5 


Balt. 


8-S, 5-3 
6-8. 5-4 


Pills. 

7-3, 5-3 
I-IO, 3-11 





CROONER Crosby chuckles while Come- 
dian Hope grimly eyes ball at Las Vegas. 



MILER Delaney of Villanova grins as 
he leads Oxford runner to finish in relay. 
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Hillman Robbins, 
young Memphis 
auto salesman, had 
trouble with his 
putter but dropped 
five-footer for bogey 
5 on last hole, good 
enough to squeeze 
past Bill Hyndman, 
1 up, in North and 
South Amateur final 
at Pinehurst, N.C. 


aoxiNG 

ARCKIt MOORE, 4-round KO over Sonny Andn 
he<>yivei|hts. Edmonlon. 

JAMES r PARKER. 3-tound KO over Heini Neuheus, 


r JOSEPH. lO-iound iplil decision o 


tONY DE MARCC 


Arthur 


ISAAC LOGART, tO-round decision over Joe Miceli. 
■velteiwtighls. Syracuse. N.Y. 

BILLY (SwMtpee) PEACOCK. 1-round KO over Nate 
Brooks, feaiherweiihts. Los Angeles. 

PLASH ELOROE. 1-round TKO over Cleo Lane, leather- 
weights. San Francisco. 


DOC RACING 

WALLOP, owned by Cann and Crumpton Kennels, 
Dallas. Natl. Waterloo Cup. Abilene, Kan. 


GOia 

BETSY RAWLS. Spartanburg, S.C.. Peach Blossom- 
Betsy Rawls Open, with 292 for 72 holes. Spartan- 
brr/g. 


MYRTLCS JET: t2S.000 Colonial Handicap, 6 I.. by 
neck, in 1 09 4 . S. Garden Stale. N.J. Walter Blum up. 
SON OF ERIN: $22,700 Swilt Stakes, 6 1., by neck, in 
1 11 3.>'5. Jamaica, N.Y. Willie Boland up. 

BOBBY BROCATO $1S.02S San Francisco Handicap, 
1 I 16 m.. by 1 length, in 1;42 t 'S, Tanforan, Calif. 
Johnny longden up. 

HUNT RACING 

LANCREL. Maryland Hunt Cup, 4 m., by 12 lengths, 
in g.57 1/5. Shawan, Md. Frank A. Bonsai Jr. up. 


ROWING 

CORNELL, over Navy and Syracuse, by 13'4 lengths. 
In 4.59 for 1 mite. Lake Cayuga, Syracuse. N.Y. 

YALE, over Penn and Columbia, by 4 lengths, In 7:17.6 
for I 5.'I6 m., Schuylkill River, Philadelphie. 


CHICAGO SCHWABEN, over Haimarville (Pa.) Hurri- 
canes. 1-0, first game. Natl. Open Cup. Chicago. 
ISRAEL OLYMPIC TEAM, over American League All- 
Slars, 2-1. New York. 


BUDGE PATTY. Los Angeles, over Ham Richardson, 
1-6. 6-3, 6-3, 6-3, British hard-courl title. Bourne- 
mouth. 

PANCHO GON2AIES. over Tony Traberl. 3 matches 
to 1. Gonzales leads World Pro Tour 64-18. 



MUSCULAR Mr. U.S.A. (Bill Pearl) gets 
ogled by Mis.s U.S.A. iPauletle Nelson). 



fnt 
7 flit 


• Here's a balanced 
beauty for all-'round 
fresh water spinning, 
where toughness and 
good looks are wanted. 
Made of powerful, supple 
■'Holloglass'’, with tan 
shaft, hand welt ferrule, 

4 chrome guides, cork 
grip, fixed reel seat, 
cloth bag. Colorful white 
underwind, brown 
spiral overwind. 



re^JONTAGUE^ 

MONTAGUE-OCEAN CITY ROD & REEL CO. 

Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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HOTBOX 


The Question: 

What did you want to be when you 
were a boy? {Asked at the Masters 
Golf Tournament, Augusta, Ga.) 


JACK BURKE JR. 

Houston, Texas 
ircHHPr of the Masters 

J 9 ^ • I was born to be a ^olf 
* - - ‘ proandlneverwanted 

_ to be anything else, 

t My father was a golf 

pro for 33 years before 
he died in 1943. He 
imbued me with the sportsmanship you find 
in golf to so much greater an extent than in 
other sports. Wish he could have lived to 
see me win the Ma.sters. 


KEN VENTURI 


CARY MIDOLECOFF 


SuH Francisco 
Runner-up in the 
Masters 

A dentist. However, I 
caddied at 6 and be- 
gan to play golf at 12. 
I did take a preden- 
lal course at San Jose 
State, but I graduated 
as a major in social science. Now, at 24, I 
want to be a successful businessman. I’m 
ofT to a good start as vice-president of Lake 
Merced Motors. 



Memphis, Teun. 
Masters champion, 
1955 

As early as I can re- 
member I wanted to 
be a profe.ssional base- 
ball player. At 16, I 
was rudely awakened 
from this daydream. 
The family began to build, or knock dentist- 
ry into me. What chance did I have with 
two well-known dentists and two famous 
surgeons in the family? 



JIMMY DEMARET 

Kiameska Lake, N.Y. 
First to win three Mast- 
ers championships 

I took it for granted 
that I’d follow in my 
father's footsteps. He 
was a painter, carpen- 
ter, contractor and 
real estate operator. 
But I started playing golf when I was 
12 and soon learned that I could follow 
through better with a golf club than with 
a paintbrush or hammer. 



JOE CONRAD 

San Antonio, Texas 
British Amateur 
champion, 1955 

K The President of the 
^ United States. My 
teachers told me that 
I could bo President if 
^ I really wanted to. I 
B believed them, but I 
was young, 7 or 8. At 13, 1 knew better, and 
at 14 I began playing golf. That ended my 
dream of becoming President and saved 
the job for Ike. 




DOUG FORD 

Yonkers, N.Y. 

PGA champion, 1955 


A big league baseball 
player. I played a lot 
of semipro baseball 
around New York aft- 
er playing with Buddy 
Kerr at George Wash- 
ington High. The farthest I got was a 
chance with the Yankee chain. I've often 
wondered whether ba.seball would have 
been as kind to me as golf has been. 



GEORGE SCHNEITER 



Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mevada Open champion 


All I could see as a kid 
was golf, 1 grew up 
across from the Ogden 
Country Club in Utah. 
I caddied at 7, was a 
caddie master at 14, an 
assistant pro at 16 and a pro at 18. In later 
years I did get some business sen.se. Now I 
raise cattle, own a finance company and 
have banking interests. 


HENRY C. PICARD 

Cleveland 

Winnerof Masters,! 9S8 
PGA champion, 19S9 

I was practical, even 
as a boy. I grew up in 
Plymouth, Mass, and 
wanted to be an ac- 
countant. One day, 
while caddying at the 
Plymouth Country Club, my boss, Don 
Vinton, the golf pro, asked me to go south 
with him to the Charleston Country Club. 
I’ve been in golf ever since. 



ED FURGOL 

St. Louis, Mo. 

U.S. Open champion, 
195i 

A pro golfer. I liked 
the atmosphere and 
excitement of golf, and 
the men who played 
it. I saw more under- 
standing and sports- 
manship among pro golfers than in any 
other class of professional men. They're all 
humble because they can look great one 
day and be duffers the next. 

continued oh next page 
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AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


That clean, cool, comfort look! 

New . . . for now . . . SHAPELY version of the 
overseas vogue. One*piece continuous 
seam-free collar (no button, no loop). 
Choice of dramatic two-tone checks in 
*a completely washable fabric — collar 
coordinated with shirt. 


*3 


BY 


JIMMY JEMAIL 

continued from page 9 


LLOYD MANCRUm 

Apple Valley, Calif. 
H'mncr, 19i6 U.S. 
Open, 1956 L.A. Open 

I had no idea. I didn't 
care and I didn't think 
that way. I guess I 
wanted to be a million- 
aire. Still do. However, 
I grew up in Dallas, 
Texas, and I did have a vague notion of 
becoming a rancher. But at 14 I wanted 
to be a golfer and I’ve been in golf ever 
since. 



JOE CAMPBELL 

/Itidcrson, Ind. 
iVfll?o»al Collegiate 
Golf Champion 

My home town, An- 
derson, is a great bas- 
ketball town, and, like 
most kids around to- 
day, I first wanted to 
be a basketball star. 
What I’m studying today is the inevitable 
follow-up of my early ambition. I’m at 
Purdue University, studying to be a teach- 
er and an athletic coach. 



Durham, N.C. 

Winner of the Houston 
and Texas Opens 


MIKE SOUCHAK 

^ < I never wanted to be 
anything but a golfer. 

^ My earliest recollec- 

course at Berwick, Pa., 
f *'@^1 my home town. I start- 
ed playing at 6. When 1 was 10, my score 
wa.s under 100. At 16 I could occa.sionally 
break 80 and finished third in a Penn State 
tournament. 


NEXT WEEK: 

Which do you love more, 
your horse or your dog? 
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Are ijou playing the right Spalding hall? 



1. For the low scorer, Spalding’s new high-com- 
pression air-FI.ite' offers maximum distance. The 
exclusive DUUA-TlllN* cover withstands scuffing 
and bruising far longer. SM.75 doz., 3 for S3.75. 

2 . The Spalding KRO-Fl.lTK'^ couples distance with 
superb durability. The tough cover will stand up 
under rough treatment and still stay round, white 
and puttable. S14.75 doz.. 3 for $3.75. 

3 . The Spalding Olympic® is a medium-priced 
ball with a very tough skin. It has exceptional 
wearing qualities with a playability usually associ- 
ated with higher-priced balls. $11.40 doz., 3 for $2.85. 


4 . Many golfers choose the Spalding honor.® 
Popularly priced, it offers good durability and play- 
ability. Like all Spalding balls, it features True 
Tension winding for extra resilience. $9.00 doz., 
3 for S2.25. 

5 . Get economy and quality in the same golf ball. 
Spalding's VICTOR® is an “economy" ball with 
plenty of distance. The extra-thick cover promises 
great durability. $7.00 doz., 3 for $1.75. 

SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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An American Golfer 
Jacket and Skirt . . . 


In iill kiiuls of \voiillicr, on llic golf 
course, (TOSS country or at the l)cach. this 
lifjhf iittic ju<'kct, a woiufcr hlend of 
dacron and Ef;yi»tian cotton, is water 
repellent anil requires no imninj’. Jacket 
has zi])per closing and two deep pockets. 
Natural or navy. Sizi-s 10 to -JO. 

Jacket Skirt S'lJ.d-j 

.\lso in (iaicy and Lord'- No-Iron 
Pinfeather. '1'/', ihicron and ‘2.»^ cotton. 
Sizes 10 to IS. Jacket Skirt SOM 

All prices slightly higher W*st of lh« Rockies. 
Sold by good stores everywhere. Mode by 
Straus. Royer & Strots, Inc. -Baltimore, Md. 





L ast January first you could say, in theory at least, that the 
J odds against the lfj.56 Kentucky Derby winner were 9,010 to 
1. On that date 9,010 Thoroughbreds, by agreement among the 
people who raise them, celebrated their third birthday. By Feb- 
ruary loth the odds had dwindled, once more in theory, to 169 
to 1, the long end being the number of Derby nominations at that 
closing dale. 

By post time this Saturday the theoretical odds, thanks to attri- 
tion and the common horse sense which determines scratches, will 
he down to 16 or 10 to 1— although the actual odds will be some- 
thing else again, a more accurate reflection of the difference of 
opinion which, il has bt^n said, make.s horse races. 

This difference of opinion continues to grow— for horse racing 
now knows no season, and with more than 25,000 Thoroughbreds 
running each year, at least one of the almost 100 tracks in this 
country is in operation every week. These figures suggest why 
Sports Illustrated doesn’t try to see every race every day. SI 
does aim. however, to be at the right place at the right time to 
catch the main performance and, in afidition, to fill in the back- 
ground which makes a main performance meaningful. 

As preparation for Hie performance of the racing year this Sat- 
urday SI has followed, chapter by chapter, the jockeying for posi- 
tion among the 3-year -olds in Florida, California, New York and 
Maryland; has visited Kentucky horse country in the spring; has 
pre.sented the almost legendary Colonel Chinn, a real figure who 
represents w-hat makes Kentucky traditionally synonymous with 
horses. And now SI presents the Derby Preview (page 36i. 

Among special features to come, SI plans a comprehensive look 
at jockeys, with a special text by Eddie Arcaro on some of the 
tricks of the track which have made him master of his trade; and 
a major article on great champions of the past: Count Fleet, As- 
sault, Citation and Native Dancer. And, of course, SI intends, 
year round, to be at the right place at the right time, wherever 
they're off and running. 

The right place right now is, for sure, Churchill Down.s. SI will 
be there with Whitney Tow'er and our photographers. An added 
starter (but no dark horsei will be J. P. Marquand, taking time 
off from the trials and tribulations of Happy Knoll to report on 
the facts and fancies of the one event the owners of 9,010 horses 
on last January first would like most to win— on this or any 
first Saturday in May. 
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I f VOL HAVb oooD TiRF-S OH )Our family car, voii've 
done almost cver\ thing you can to protect against 
blowouts . . , ahiiosr. 

But. you see. anv tire in the world— e\cn brand-new 
-niav blow out if it's cut ill rough or severely damaged. 
•\t high speeds, that could be tragic. 

New Nylon Cord LifeOuard Blowout Shields by 
Goodyear give vou proved protection— an extra reserve 
of air to prevent the tragedy of blowout accidents. 

Nvlon Cord LifeGuard Blow out Shields fit all makes 
of tubeless tires, and are le.ss than half the cost of 
famous LifeCiuard tubes. You can’t get belter protec- 
tion to save your life. Cioodyear. Akron 16. Ohio. 






LIFEGUARD BLOWOUT SHIELDS 

^ good/Itear 


Look for this sign; there’s a Goodyear dealer near you. ufr - t.m.. TscCootUcM Tire & Rubber comj.any 




A discerning look at any of the nation's finer 
gathering places will usually reveal a surprising 
number of Cadillac cars in attendance. This is, we ihink. 
entirely logical. For through the years. Cadillac has been 
the consistent and overwhelming choice of those who 
choose without restriction. And how well they have 


chosen. In beauty, in luxury, in performance, in every- 
thing that makes a motor car a pleasure to own and to 
utilize . . . Cadillac stands completely apart. We invite 
you to drive this latest version of the “car of cars” soon. 
Your dealer will be privileged to serve you at any time. 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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SPORTS 

EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

THE BIG TEN EXAMINES ITSELF • THE COLLEGIATE, OR FRANK 
MERRIWELL, BRAND OF BASEBALL # DERBY ODDS FROM Ti'a JUANA • 
OXONIANS AND AN IRISHMAN IN PHILLY • SERIOUS LACROSSE 


ON .the FUTURE OF FOOTBALL 

I T HAS BEEN A little as if a deep 
fissure were slowly splitting a hand- 
some wall— at first an almost imper- 
ceptible crack but gradually building 
into an ugly and dangerous scar. 

The original incidents were some- 
what isolated and infrequent enough to 
form no definite pattern. A year ago it 
was Texas A&M : a two-year probation 
for tampering with high school ath- 
letes in violation of the Southwest Con- 
ference rules on recruiting. Last fall it 
was Alabama: a $1,000 fine after some 
overeager alumni had showered gifts 
on a prospective back. Early this year 
it was Auburn: an indefinite suspen- 
sion in the Southeast Conference for 
paying $500 each to a pair of twins 
who looked like fine football prospects. 

By February, a player revolt at the 
University of Washington had led to 
an absurd situation in which half the 
friends of Washington’s unsuccessful 
football team were name-calling the 
other half— and revealing the existence 
of an illegal if well-intentioned slush 
fund to support college athletes (SI, 
Feb. 20). On the heels of this came the 
testimony of a onetime UCLA player 
that he and his teammates had drawn 
illegal salaries. Last month Alabama 
reappeared with a player revolt of its 
own (SI, April .SO) which, although it 
involved no conference irregularities, 
underscored the growing problem of 
maintaining subsidized athletes. 

Intercollegiate football started as 
part of the recreational sports program 
at most good-sized universities, devel- 
oped into their most popular spectator 
attraction and soon became the finan- 
cial backbone of the collegiate ath- 
letic system. Everyone enjoys the foot- 
ball season immensely, but the ques- 
tion keeps intruding: Is the great bear 
hug of national enthusiasm stifling the 
most engrossing of all college games? 


And now comes the news about Ohio 
State. Of course, most people know that 
masses of fleet halfbacks and beefy 
guards do not arrive on a given cam- 
pus through sheer luck. Most everyone 
also knows that Ohio State is favored 
to win its third straight Big Ten title 
this year along" with an invitation to 
the Rose Bowl on New Year’s Day. 
And those who read Si’s Oct. 24 issue 
learned, among more striking matters, 
that Coach Woody Hayes sometimes 
lends money from his own pocket to 
players who are financially strapped. 
But it was generally assumed that this 
great football power of the Middle 
West remained within the rather liber- 
al bounds of Big Ten regulations. 

Not so, apparently. After a three- 
month investigation, Kenneth L. 
(Tug) Wilson, Commissioner of the 
Western Conference, announced from 
Chicago that he was putting OSU “in 
a state of probationary membership 
in the intercollegiate conference for a 


Don'l expect Nashua and Swaps to meet 
again in the proposed $200,000 match race 
on the West Coa.st. There is, however, a 
very strong possibility that the two great 
Thoroughbreds will wind up on the same 
Kentucky stud farm, if Ellsworth & Co. 
decide to cash in on their champion’s breed- 
ing promise. 

Harvey Kuenn, Detroit’s 25-year-old slug- 
ging shortstop, learned from his wife that 
his draft board wanted to see him on 
May II. Later, Casey Stengel was asked 
if Kuenn's absence would hurt the Tigers. 
“The Tigers might be hurt,’’ said the 
Yankee manager, “but the pitching all 
over the league will improve.” 

John Landy. Au-stralia’s and the world’s 
supreme miler, sounded unduly pes.simistic 
as he left Australia for his U.S. debut on 
May 0 in California, where he will be paced 
by Lon Spurrier, world record holder in the 
880. “The true potential of any athlete 


period of no less than one year”; that 
the university “shall under no circum- 
stances be considered . . . "eligible to 
represent the conference in the Rose 
Bowl football game”; and that “none 
of the athletes who were beneficiaries 
of the irregularities . . . shall be pre- 
sented for eligibility until I have ap- 
proved satisfactory evidence.” 

Tug W’ilson had traveled to Colum- 
bus to find out about Hayes’s personal 
loans to his athletes. Hayes would give 
him no accounting and simply admit- 
ted that during the past five years he 
had lent about $400 a year to various 
players in need of help. Wilson looked 
further and discovered “a serious ir- 
regularity” in the off-campus work 
program which provides OSU ath- 
letes, particularly football players, 
with salaries up to $100 a month and 
occasionally higher. Most of these jobs 
are with the state— things like paging 
for the legislature or clerking for the 
continued ok next paye 


never is fully realized,” he observed. “I 
know that I am 20 yards better in time 
than when I created the world record [3 
min. 58 sec.]. De.spitc thi.s, I cannot get 
that time on the board.” 

Australia's Olympic officials were mean- 
while gloating over an advance sale of 
60,000 tickets, of which 45,000 were orders 
from schools whose pupils will attend in 
huge blocs. Nearly all lower-priced seats 
have been sold for November 28, the sixth 
day of the Games, when Landy, the nation- 
al idol, will probably appear in the 5,000- 
meter race. 

Oregon's Supreme Court ruled that a base- 
ball fan must a.ssume the ri.sk of being hit 
by a foul ball. In an historic obiter dictum, 
the ju-stices pointed out —while -setting a.side 
a judgment of $2,400 for William Hunt— 
that the plaintiff could have ducked out of 
the way if he had been paying attention to 
the game at the Portland Beavers’ ball park. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

conlinned from page 15 

highway dsparttni^nt; but some of the 
more rabid fans, including prominent 
Columbus businessmen, also hire ath- 
letes. The trouble was that in numer- 
ous instances the athletes seemed to 
have collected their wages in advance, 
without anybody notably concerned if 
they ever performed the work for which 
they had been paid. Naming no names, 
Wilson declared such players ineligible 
until they catch up with their back 
work. 

Most of the Ohio State campus and 
downtown Columbus was in a rage 
over Wilson’s edict. Not that they 
pleaded innocent. One player summed 
up the feeling when he said: ‘Tf they 
think we’re bad, they should look 
around at a few other schools.” Coach 
Hayes thought about the punishment 
and then roared: ‘‘No, T don’t think it 
is a hit fair.” As an analogy he ex- 
plained that they pinch a motorist for 
speeding, “but they don’t send him to 
the gallows, do they?” 

In this case, the gallows consists of 
depriving Ohio State of a postseason 
excursion to Pasadena (assuming they 
earn it on the gridiron). But is there 
anything in the punishment to pre- 
vent Hayes and his players from hav- 
ing a whopping good time playing out 
their 11)56 schedule with other colleges, 
just a.s the basic idea of a college sports 
program intends? If the fissure that is 
working its way through college foot- 
ball is to he repaired, not just patched 
over, Ohio’s penalty will be a small 
price to pay for the boon to sport. 

YALE 3. CORNELL 2 

T IKE TELEVISION and southern cook- 
^ ing, college ba.seball can be pretty 
awful and pretty good. Brown Univer- 
sity, to take a case, looked pretty aw- 
ful the other day in losing (with the 
help of nine errors) to Navy by a score 
of I6-y. At the .same time Vale and 
Cornell were providing an afternoon of 
baseball that had high entertainment 
value, some good pitching, some styl- 
ish fielding and one catch that an old 
Yale man named Frank Merriwell 
would have been glad to claim. Yale, 
as it usually did in Frank’s day, won, 
3-2, for its I4th in a row in two seasons. 

'I’he game was played before a crowd 
of about 200 at Yale Field, which is 
complete with such major league com- 
forts as a public-address system, a big 
electric .scoreboard, printed score cards 
and a hot dog and soda pop salesman 
alert enough to switch to hot coffee 


when the sun vaniahe.s into the clouds. 

P’rom this knowing crowd, a casual 
visitor could pick up all sorts of inter- 
esting information. For instance, Frank 
McGowan, scout for the Baltimore 
Orioles, was on hand. The Yale team 
had had the benefit this .spring of a 
Florida training trip. Bill DeGraaf, the 
Cornell pitcher, wa.s also Bill DeGraaf. 
the Cornell quarterback. Don Pruett.in 
right field for Yale, was the son of Dr. 
Hubert Pruett of St. Louis wlio, as 
Shucks Pruett of the old Browns, used 
to strike out Babe Ruth with (to the 
Babe) infuriating regularity. Kthan 
Allen, Yale coach, was the same Ethan 
.Allen who played the outfield in both 
big leagues, wrote several ba.seball 
books, invented a parlor game called 
All-Star Baseball. 

As for this game, it got off in big 
league style. Ken MacKenzie, the Yale 
left-hander and captain, forced the 
first three men who faced him to pop up 
feebly. He walked Nick Schiff to open 
the second inning, but a double play 
nullified that, and then MacKenzie 
went on to allow only two scratch hits 
until the ninth. In the fourth he was 
saved from some had trouble when 
.Tim Brown went after John Simek’s 
long fly to left and dived into the 
bleacher seats for it. Brown managed 
to rise up and show that he had caught 
the hall, then collapsed. He was car- 
ried off on a stretcher hut was able to 
start walking around before the game 
was over. 

Ray Lamontagne. Yale center field- 
er, hitting in the cleanup position, was 
the principal offender against Cornell's 
DeGraaf. Lamontagne accounted for 
three of Yale’s se\’en hits and .sent a 
long fly to center to score Hassler with 
the winning run in the seventh. With- 
out him in there, Bill DeGraaf^who 
pitched the full game for Cornell — 



LAME EXCUSE 

Hcfaron hi'a fallier, 

Some sai/, but I see. 

Since his (ne rnuglii that Inirdlc, 
He furors his knee. 

— Ri('H.-\rd Ar.movk 


certainly would have had a more pleas- 
urable afternoon. 

Yale's MacKenzie got in trouble in 
the ninth. After fanning Dick .Meade, 
he walked DeGraaf (who hits No. 3i. 
Nick Schiff thereupon singled to left, 
and after John Simek popped up, 
Cornell's John Anderlub singled to 
center for his first hit of the afternoon, 
scoring DeGraaf. Earl Taylor then re- 
lieved MacKenzie and walked John 
Marchell, hitting for Mott, to fill the 
bases. The hitter was now Clayton 
Haviland who had replaced Flynn at 
second base. Earl Taylor looked him 
in the eye, hitched up his pants like 
a pro and forced him to fly out to cen- 
ter. Totals: for Cornell, two runs, five 
hits, two errors. For Yale, three runs, 
seven hits, one error— and a firm hold 
on first place in the Eastern Intercol- 
legiate League. 

ON YOUR MARK 

■pvowN IS- Tia Juana, where the 
^ laws of Mexicolook kindlyon hook- 
making, the Alessio brothers John and 
Tony closed their Kentucky Derby fu- 
ture book (SI, May 2, ’55) and are 
now sitting back with u veteran air. 
Needles (2 to I ) is the favorite in their 
hook, closely followed by Career Boy 
(5 to 2) and Head Man f4 to IL .After 
that come Count Chic, Pintor Lea and 
Terrang (all 6 to 1), Fabius (8 to 1), 
Ben A. Jones and Countermand (10 to 
1), No Regrets (15 to 1), Besomer and 
High King (30 to 1). 

The four “bad” horses, from the 
book’s standpoint, are Count Chic, 
Terrang, Reaping Right and Ben A. 
Jones— the latter a 3-year-old chest- 
nut not to be confused with Calumet 
Trainer Ben A. Jones, who may saddle 
a horse or two of his own in the big 
race. Count Chic, Terrang, ct al. would 
he “bad” winners from the book’s 
standpoint because of their relatively 
low esteem early in the winter .season, 
when Count Chic, for instance, was 
rated 30 to 1. Not long after, Count 
Chic went to Florida and ran a smash- 
ing second to Needles, and the wagers 
poured in. 

“The money on Ben A. Jones came 
from Calgary, Canada,” confides Tony 
Alessio. "You know, when Kefauv-er 
closed the ‘action’ in Chicago, al! of 
what we call ‘hot stuff' moved to Cal- 
gary. Ben A. Jones was originally 80 
to 1 and we got a lot of action on him.” 
Tony calls the Calgary wagers “in- 
formed money,” and the mere fact that 
Ben .A. Jones has trained up through 
the winter and spring and is likely to 
be among those present in the starting 
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gate at Churchill Downs worries Tony 
a bit. 

Needles, on the other hand, would 
be a “good” winner for the Alessios. “I 
was routed out of bed at 8 a.m. the 
other morning,” says Tony. “A guy is 
on the phone wants to know if he can 
bet $20,000 on Needles-$10,000 to 
win, $10,000 to place. I tell him ‘sure.’ 
There is a very good friend of mine 
silting right alongside him as he make.s 
the call, and I tell him my friend will 
tell him how to make the bet. He seems 
stunned we will take the action and 
says he will call me back. He ha.sn’t 
called back. Needles will be a good 
winner for us; we were on to him early. 
Fabius would be even better. If he 
wins, we’ll have champagne.” 

Tony is planning to break away 
from Tia Juana long enough to see the 
Derby in person. His personal inclina- 
tion: Head Man. 

VISITORS' DAY AT PENN 

D rksskd in traditional gray flannels, 
natty blue blazers and the skimmer 
straws which Englishmen wear to dis- 
guise the fact that Englishmen simply 
do not believe in patronizing a barber- 
shop more than half a dozen times 
a year, a quartet of runners from Ox- 
ford University “popped” into Phila- 
delphia for the 62n(l running of the 
Penn Relays. Ian Boyd, Donald Gor- 
rie, Alan Gordon and the British half- 
mile champion Derek 
Johnson came over to 
scout the American talent 
fin particular, Pitt’s fleet- 
footed Arnie Sowell, “a 
positive menace— unless 
you’ve got 30 yards on 
him”) and at the same 
time to pick up a few tro- 
phies to add to the two 
rather faded 1914 atul 
1923 Penn Relay banners 
which hang in Oxford's 
ancient and dilapidated 
pavilion at Iffley Road 
track. 

On Philadelphia's Mu- 
nicipal Stadium track 
which was pounded to 
beachsand consistency by 
3,000 other athletes, the 
boys from Oxford did not 
disappoint. Under the 
watchful eyes of Arnold 
Strode - Jackson, anchor 
man of the Oxford team 
which won the four-mile 
relay back in 1914, and of 
35,000 strenuously cheer- 
ing fans, the Oxonians ran 


away from the field in the four-mile, 
came back an hour later with Johnson 
— his jet black hair streaming in the 
wind — making up a 10-yard deficit 
and thrusting on to win the two-mile 
event by 20 yards. 

But the lads came a cropper in their 
other event, the distance medley. And 
wouldn’t you know it was an Irishman 
who spoiled the Englishmen’s show? 
Villanova’s Ronald Delany from Dub- 
lin, undefeated throughout the indoor 
sea.son, took over the baton for the 
running of the anchor mile with a two- 
yard deficit to Ian Boyd, Oxford's 
hope. It was just the position Delany 
wanted: for three and a half laps he 
hung at Boyd’s shoulder and let the 
wispy 130-pound Englishman fight the 
wind and pace the race. \\'hen he had 
had enough of this dilly-dally pace, 
Delany spurted past Boyd on the back- 
stretch as though the Oxonian were 
treading water and went on to finish 
20 yards in front, a grin the size of 
Baile Atha Cliath itself on his face. 

Sportingly, the Oxonians offered no 
excuses, could find no reason for defeat 
other than the fact that they had “run 
very badly” and “weren’t quite as good 
as we thought we were.” But perhaps 
Mr. Delany inadvertently gave the 
reason for Oxford’s defeat. Shaking 
hands with congratulators, he paused 
to listen to a Canadian who turned 
out to he not quite av rourant in re- 
gard to the situation abroad. 


“Mr. Delany.” blurted the Canadi- 
an, “I hadn't realized you were from 
Ireland! How wonderful, you’ll be run- 
ning for MS at the Olympics!” Remov- 
ing hi.s hand gently but abruptly from 
the Canadian’s clasp, Mr. Delany 
stepped back an inch or so, and tint in 
his usual self-effacing and gentle man- 
ner observed, “Ireland is not a part of 
the British Empire.” And with that 
Mr. Delany turned sharply on his heel 
and sprinted off. 

CRACK AND CRUNCH 

I AfKossK is a state institution in 
j Maryland, like crab cakes and the 
late H. I^. Mencken. Kids play it on the 
streets of Baltimore and Annapolis the 
way they play corkball in St. Louis and 
stickbal! in New York. In all the bigger 
colleges and most of the high schools it 
is a major sport, often Ihr major sport. 

Last Saturday, in sticky, unseason- 
able 87® weather. 11.500 passionate 
fans turned out for the Navy-Univer- 
sity of Maryland game at College Park. 
At the same lime, only 12 miles away 
in Washington, a major league game 
between the locally favorite Orioles 
and the Senators drew 3,800. 

While the game's grip on Maryland- 
ers can hardly be explained rationally, 
it is a fact even the casual visitor can- 
not e.scape. On the sprawling, hilly Col- 
lege Park campus, lacrosse-men often 
nniliniird oh itfrt page 



"W'c'U have to start the fights earlier. The Marquess of Queeusberrij 
has to be home no Inter than 10. Thai’s one of his wife's rules.” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

' fon/iKJifd from page 1 7 

carry their sticks with them and toss 
the ball back and forth as they walk 
between classes. This is more than just 
fun; constant practice is necessary to 
acquire sure control of passing and 
catching the small, solid-rubber ball 
with the shallow net attached to the 
end of a slender hickory stick, and stick 
handling is by all odds the most impor- 
tant element in the game. Aside from 
this, lacrosse is simple enough, the 



object being to pass and carry the ball 
downfield and fling it past the defend- 
ing team into a low net that resembles 
the goal in ice hockey. Much of the 
playmaking is like basketball; give- 
and-go, pivot, cut-feed-and-shoot. But 
lacrosse's standout distinction is the 
constant vigorous body blocking and 
checking permissilde under the rules. 
This and the freedom to whack oppos- 
ing players’ sticks when the ball is 
being passed or carried, gives the game 
its own sound effects also: the sharp 
crack of hickory, the dull crunch of 
shoulders digging into ribs. 

Before Saturday’s game. Navy’s All- 
America football end fand lacrosse 
midfielder) Ron Beagle explained why 
he would risk another season of hard 
body-contact sport, especially since he 
still wore a cast from elbow to wrist on 
his right arm, the re.sult of a football 
injury: "In the first place, lacrosse is a 
big thing at Annapolis. This Maryland 
game means the same to u.s as Army- 
Navy in football. It’s a game that 
demands top ptiysical condition; the 
constant running back and forth is so 
different from stop-and-go football. 
I’ve seen football men complete spring 
practice and then have to start get- 
ting in shape to play lacrosse. I guess 
you could say it’s a challenge.’’ 

Minutes later, Beagle was himself 
demonstrating the accuracy of his re- 
marks. As soon as the game began, it 
was clear that part of Navy's strategy 
was for Beagle to fall off his own man 
and help his teammate carry the Mary- 
land ball carrier, a form of double 
teaming common enough in other 
sports. Beagle ran and ran but unfortu- 
nately for Navy, the tactic was sadly 
ineffective. Maryland quickly proved 
far more skillful at stick handling; their 
short, crisp passing often bewildered 
N avy , whose own passes resembled long. 


soft lobs that were regularly intercept- 
ed. At half time, the score (Maryland 
5, Navy 3) was no indication of the 
Terrapins’ superiority. The statistics 
were. Maryland had taken 35 shots at 
the Navy goal ; Navy had posses.sion of 
the ball only often enough to take 14. 
Navy’s goalie, Cliff Eley, had managed 
some remarkable savas to keep the 
score down, but even he must have 
wondered how long he could check the 
law of averages. 

Between halves, both the coaches 
guessed wrong, luckily, as it turned 
out, for Maryland, not so for Navy. 
Maryland’s Jack Faber had only one 
bit of advice for his men: "The first five 
minutes of the second half are going to 
be the most important in the game. 
Those guys will be coming back all 
hopped up. Keep the pre.ssure on.” 

In the Navy dressing room, Coach 
"Dinty” Moore was saying: “Just stay 
with ’em for the first five or ten minutes. 
Pretty soon that heat out there wilt 
slow them down, and then we’ll go.” 

Moore was banking on the Na\y 
team’s traditional fitness to counter 
Maryland’s skill. It didn’t work. The 
Terrapins refused to wilt; instead they 
outran Navy the rest of the way. As 
one Middle bench warmer put it 
gloomily: “Every time there’s a loose 
ball, three of them are after it to one 
of our guys.” The final .score: 10-5, 
Maryland. 

Few Midshipmen of the 1,100 who 


asked to attend the game on their own 
time and at their own expense were in- 
clined to take this particular defeat 
philo.sophically, but not ju.st because 
Maryland would now almost surely go 
on to the national championship. Tliere 
was another rea.snn. a symptom of the 
statewide lacrosse fever. Said First 
Classman Charles Vickery: “Our rival- 
ry with .Army is a friendly thing. With 
Maryland, it’s serious.” 

FAREWELL TO SPORT 

W HEN .AX ACTOR retires he makes 
a dramatic farewell appearance, 
preferably before crowned heads; a re- 
tiring politician calls a press confer- 
ence; a retiring soldier calls on the Vet- 
erans Administration, But an athlete? 
Last week Rocky Marciano, having 
notified the world that he is abdicat- 
ing his title (see page 2^), visited Gros- 
singer’s, a spa in the Catskills where 
he did all his training, and nailed up 
the entrance to his dressing room. 

UP, BIG GREEN 

T he town of Winchester, Mass. 

has just resolved the question of 
whether to paint its new parking me- 
ters red or green. It took a decision of 
the five-man Board of Selectmen to set- 
tle the matter and the vote was 3 tn 2 
for green. The board consists of three 
Dartmouth men and two Harvards. 


SPECTACLE 


SEATTLE SEND-OFF 

One of the world's busiest boating towns opens 
the season with a multimillion dollar regatta 

On May 5 at 12:30 p.m., a starter’s gun will boom out over Portage Bay, 
and $3,500,000 worth of boats, ranging in size from tiny putt-putts to 
plush diesel cruisers, will pull away from the crowded .shores around the 
Seattle Yacht Club {right) to start the boating .<ea.son. This year the 
colorful parade shown on the following pages open,s the season not only 
for Seattle, but for yachting centers all across the northern United 
States, where the chill winds of a late spring have kept all but the frost- 
biters off the water. In Buzzard's Bay, Mass, this week, preparations 
were being made for the first Olympic sailing trials in mid-May. In 
Solomons, Md., outboards were being cranked up for a May 13 mara- 
Llion; and in Wiscon.sin the first coats of varnish went onto the sleek 
racing scows. Nowhere, however, was there more activity than in Seat- 
tle, where each summer 50,000 yachtsmen {page 22) take to the water. 

PHOTOGKAPHS BY BURT GLINN 
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SPIUNt; PAKADI': of yachts past open span 
of Montlake Bridge on Lake Washington 
Canal officially opens Seattle's boating sea- 
son. More than 900 sailboats and motor 
cnjwers, gaily decorated with signal flags, 
gather for procession on Portage Bay (back- 
ground), then funnel through canal on way 
to Union Bay, where they pass in review 
before commodores of Seattle Yacht Club. 



U KON .StllKa\ KKKI.KU <-<>MPI.I;TK with TOP-HA I'I KI) (iAMIll.KHS AM) l)AN<'IS<; <;tlU.S. W«)N SOVHl.'l'V I’HIZK 


TAKIN<; SALfTK from passing boats, club commodores snap to 
attention on the crowded fantail of the power cruiser lilue I’rler. 




T.\KIN<; I'HK CAKK. bearded tars and girls in gold swimsuits 
celebrate best-dressed-boat award for Victor Beck’s sloop Vyjrji. 




SEATTLE: CITY 


ON THE WATER 


Set between Lake Washington’s calm waters and 2,000 miles of salt-water 

by EMMETT WATSON 

coast, Seattle offers an endless variety of boating to 50,000 yachtsmen 


O NE EVENT more than any other, the colorful, crowded 
Opening Day Regatta pictured on the preceding pages, 
brings into sharp focus the mass mania for boating that has 
overtaken the city of Seattle. The celebration, scheduled 
for May 5 this year, involves nearly a thousand boats dec- 
orated with signal flags, dancing girls and anything else the 
owners happen to think of. It is, in short, as big and unin- 
hibited as a regatta can get. But in Seattle, the boating 
capital of the Northwest and perhaps the busiest yachting 
town in the country, the opening celebration is just one 
more party in a season filled with fun on the water. 

Seattle is, in fact, a city of water. No less than 50,000 
people own boats in and around the town, and a casual 
look at Seattle's geography (see map pages 50-51) w'ill tell 
you why. Western Washington's metropolis rises almost 
straight out of sheltered Puget Sound, dividing the salty 
headlands of the sound from one of the nation’s great 
aquatic playgrounds— a tranquil, 16-mlle-long body of wa- 
ter called Lake Washington. Just north of Seattle’s down- 
town office district lies smaller Lake Union, w'here a fortu- 
nate dentist, doctor, lawyer or businessman can look down 
on the tantalizing sight of his ow-n boat moored and await- 
ing his leisure. 

The city itself is almost surrounded by 193 miles of 
waterfront, including 100 miles of fresh-water mooring 
space. Cutting east and west through the town, the Lake 
Washington ship canal equalizes the 33-foot difference in 
water level between sound and lake, giving boat owners the 
run of about 2,000 miles of incredibly beautiful coastline 
dotted with small islands and safe harbors south all the way 
to Olympia and north to British Columbia and beyond. 

In the past year alone, 34,573 pleasure boats carrying 
27.5,781 passengers— almost half the population of the 
town— were checked through the Government Locks at 
the western end of the canal, with marine traffic jams on 
Memorial Day and the Fourth of July that would make a 
Chicago cop shrink back in horror. 

To occupy this bustling mob of boating enthusiasts, 
there is a wide and happy variety of boating to be found 
right on Seattle’s watery doorstep. For a working man on 
a tight budget, boating in Seattle means family outings in 
the precious daylight hours after quilting time in a $500 
to $1,000 outboard cruiser. For an executive owning a 
$30,000 yacht, it may mean weeks of concentrated cruising 
out of Puget Sound to the islands of British Columbia 


and even Alaska. One typical boat-owning Seattlite might 
well be 13-j'ear-old Billy Schumacher Jr., who last year 
won the national Class JU and AU stock outboard cham- 
pionships against some of the best racers in the world. But 
Billy is only one youngster picked from the large group of 
Seattle teen-agers who are ignoring cars for boats. The 
Seattle Outboard Association reports that nearly 50% of 
its 200 registered racing outfits are manned by teen-agers. 

Another typical Seattle boat lover is a chap named 
George Prince, a transplanted Easterner, who lives on the 
shore of Lake Washington. George's pleasure comes from 
rowing a one-man shell right off his front yard in the same 
waters where the bellowing hydroplanes, like Willard 
Rhodes's ^/^ss Thrifiway, or Stan Sayres’s hallow'ed "Old 
Lady,” Slo-Mo IV, take their regular tune-up runs. 

Then there is the Seattle obstetrician who sails off his 
home on Lake Washington, keeping a wary eye on his pri- 
vatedock, where a very special kind of storm warning may 
go up any instant, 'fo keep the doctor posted, his wife 
hangs diapers on a pole. A single diaper is the first warning: 
■'Patient going into labor.” But two diapers herald the 
crisis: "For heaven’s sake, turn to.” 

Rowing is a deeply meshed source of Seattle pride. Every 
spring and fall a big, graying Dane named A1 Ulbrickson 
sends the University of Washington’s famed eight-oared 
shells skimming over the lake in daily workouts. The uni- 
versity’s Conibear shellhouse houses 17 eight-oared shells 
and six fours— all of them designed and built by George 
Pocock, a master builder who holds an American monopoly 
in construction of the light, thin-skinned craft. Scattered 
over the nation are the Navy’s Rusty Callow and 10 other 
Washington-bred crew coaches, five of them trained by 
Ulbrickson himself. 

This remarkable boom in fun afloat, besides creating a 
critical shortage of mooring space, has made Seattle and 
Puget Sound the playground for some of the nation’s top 
boating events. In 1950, for example. Auto Dealer Stan 
Sayres took his Seattle-bred Slo-.l/o /V' overland to the 
Detroit River and w-on the Gold Cup. Exercising his right 
as champion, Sayres elected to defend his title on Lake 
Washington— which he successfully did for four consecu- 
tive years with Slo-.l/o IV and her sister ship Slo-Mo V in 
front of home town crowds up to 500,000. Even last sum- 
mer, when Joe Schoenith’s Gale V won the Gold Cup back 
corin'Hurd on page 50 
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ABDICATION OF A KING 


As the IBC prepared to defend its sway over all that is most profit- 
able in boxing, the IBC’s biggest single money-maker, Rocky Mar- 
ciano, heavyweight champion of the world, announced he had 
made up his mind at last and was through with fighting. 

The nice guy who finished first paid the ring a glum farewell. 
For all that Rocky wore a gay silk suit of electric blue, his mood 
was not that of a bridegroom celebrating the end of bachelorhood. 
What Rocky was saying goodby to had been his best bet for fame 
from the day he slugged a bully who tried to take a baseball away 
from him. His tropic-tanned face bore a look of moody resignation 
to the future. For a quickly assembled gathering of reporters, news- 
reel and TV photographers, he summed it up: 

“Boxing has been my whole world. I’m so happy that I got into 
boxing. Boxing has been everything to me. It’s pretty hard. . . 



CHAMPION ROCKY MARCIANO TELLS THE WORLD HE HAS RETIRED 


What moved him, then, to quit the world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship, when, as he said, he had “two or three fights left’’ in him? 
Fear of being hurt, perhaps? Training drudgery? Too much weight? 

It was none of these. Rocky said. He had never been badly hurt in 
the ring, though he took more punishment than a skilled boxer 
would absorb. The training grind had begun to pall but was not 
decisive. His weight was 212 and he had trained down to fighting 
trim (187 pounds) from as much as 210. He quit, he said, because 
of “my wife, my family, my father, my folks.” 

“It’s being away from the folks, being away from home, not 
being together.” 

Who would succeed him? 

“Archie Moore I happen to know about and he has a good chance. 
From what I’ve been reading, F)o 3 'd Patterson seems to be every- 
body’s favorite. I think Hurricane Jackson has a good chance.” 

That was a cue for James D. Norris, seated at Rocky’s left, to 
agree with these selections for an elimination tournament. He also 
mentioned Johnny Holman, Bob Baker and Nino Valdes, though 
Holman has lost to Ezzard Charles, Baker has lost to Jackson, and 
Valdes has lost to pretty nearly everyone. But Holman and Baker 
are to fight 12 rounds at Miami Beach on May 9 in what is now 
billed as the first of these elimination bouts. 

And would Rocky perhaps return to the ring a year or so hence 
to take on the winner of the elimination tournament? He didn’t 
say positively one way or the other. 

“I don't believe so,” Rocky said. “If Joe Louis couldn’t make a 
successful comeback I don't think I would try it. I will definitely 
try to stay retired and profit by the mistakes others have made.” 



CONVERSATION 

SUBJECT: 


by JOAN FLYNN DREYSPOOL 


M y husband and I came to New 
York for a wedding, so last Fri- 
day I want to go to St. Patrick’s 
church,” Rocky Marciano’s mother 
said. “I go and light a candle like I 
always do for Rocky. Then I come 
out and in a store I see a pretty hat 
and I buy that. Then on the way back 
to the hotel, I buy a paper, and I see 
Rocky’s pitch in the paper. What’s his 
pitch doin’ in the paper, I wonder. I 
brought it upstairs to my husband 
who was in bed because he wasn’t feel- 
in’ good. ‘Look,’ I said, ‘we are goin’ 
to read the paper . . . there’s somethin’ 
about Rocky.' 

■■ ‘I know, I know,’ my husband tell 
me, ‘Rocky was already here. Rocky’s 
retired.’ ” 

Mrs. Peter Marchegiano repeated 
the phrase, “Rocky’s retired.” She 
liked the sound of it. “Rocky’s re- 
tired,” she repeated. It was something 
she had dreamt about and lit many 
candles for, but last Friday her prayers 
were answered. 

“It’s like something big is off my 
shoulders,” said the mother of the re- 
tired heavyweight champion. 

“I didn’t see Rocky then for two 
hours,” she went on, “he was with so 
many people haxing what you call a 
press conference. Then when Rocky 
come here, he was happy, and he was 
a little sad too. 

“ ‘I don’t know whether I did the 
right thing, mom,’ he said. 

“ ‘Yes, you did. You did the right 
thing,' I told him.” 

Mrs. Marchegiano’s words were ech- 
oed by Barbara Marciano, Rocky’s 
wife, who was at the Marciano home 
in Brockton at the time with her 
year-old daughter, Mary Anne. 

“It’s wonderful,” she said. “It’s 
what I've wanted. Now it’s finally 
happened.” 

Rocky’s sister. Conge (short for 
Concetta), reflected her family’s feel- 
ing when she said, “Everybody’s real 
thrilled.” 

Rocky is too. 

“I’ve been thinkin’ about it and 
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PIECE: (continued) 


ROCKY MARCIANO 


Rocky 'Ucants to go out champion, well heeled, well 
liked,” wrote Joan Flynn Dreyspool in a notable SI 


Conversation Piece last January. When he retired 
Friday, Mrs, Dreyspool reached him for this sequel 


thinkin’ about it and thinkin’ about 
it and finally I did it,” he said, his 
voice full of excitement, when I talked 
to him 24 hours after he had announced 
his retirement. 

A man who ordinarily loves mobs of 
people around him, Rocky had gone 
into a self-enforced seclusion at Gros- 
singer’s, the Catskill Mountain resort 
where he trained for all of his title 
fights. Now, sitting alone in a bunga- 
low named “Rocky Marciano,” the 
newly retired champion almost seemed 
to regret that he had cut himself off 
so quickly. 

Would the people like him as much? 
That seemed to be his concern. 

“What are they saying?” he asked, 

“They all think you did the right 
thing,” I told him. 

“Good. Good," he said happily. “I 
think so too,” 

“Some people wonder, though, 
whether your decision to retire now 
had anything to do with the IBC 
court case. Jim Norris might have 
wanted you to retire now just to 
show the IBC is willing to release its 
fighters.” 

“You know,” Rocky said confiden- 
tially, “I was surprised they didn't ask 
me that question at the press confer- 
ence. . . . Actually, it was just a ques- 
tion of timing. As you know, I had 
been thinking about it for a long time, 
but this was the first time I had been 
in New York since my South Ameri- 
can trip, so I waited. A lot of people 
have wondered: what’s the tie-in?” he 
added. “But I made my own decision. 
I wanted to get out before it was too 
late,” he said. “One of the things that 
influenced me was Joe Louis. He al- 
ways was my idol. I hated to see all 
those things happen to him. 

“I’ve made enough money out of 
fighting, and I’ve saved what I pos- 
sibly could. Charlie Goldman and Al 
Weill have seen to that.” 

“What about Al Weill, and those 
charges in California that he took 
$10,000 off your purse?” 

“I believe Al is an honest guy,” he 


said slowly. “We’ve been together for 
nine years, and Al wouldn’t do that to 
me. Besides, $10,000 is pennies com- 
pared to a million-dollar gate.” 

“What are your plans for the fu- 
ture?” I asked, “would you like to do 
something in the fight business, some- 
thing where you might help straight- 
en out this whole boxing mess?” 

“I’d like that,” he said eagerly. “I’d 
like that. I happen to know all the 
little problems that face fighters. I 
think I could help. It would be nice, 
it would be nice,” he said. 

A BIT OF THE SHOWMAN 

Last fall, when I visited Rocky in 
Brockton, he and his pal Allie Colombo 
talked about the possibility of taping 
interviews with celebrities who visited 
Rocky’s training camp. Now this was 
out, but there has always been more 
of the showman in Rocky Marciano 
than some people may have thought. 
The limelight has never really lost its 
appeal— perhaps because his vigorous 
training schedules have not allowed 
him much of it. 


“I don’t want to go on personal ap- 
pearances the way Jack Dempsey did,” 
he said, “but I’d like to do something, 
maybe a television show where I could 
work with kids.” 

“You still want people asking you 
for your autograph, don’t you?” 

“You bet I do.” 

It was clear that Rocky had said 
farewell to the ring— but not neces- 
sarily to his fans, present and future. 
He hopes his decision will not preju- 
dice them against him. All other deci- 
sions in his professional boxing career 
were in his favor. He wants this one 
to be too. 

Last Sunday morning in their hotel 
room in New York, Rocky’s parents 
were awaiting a phone call from their 
son. Rocky wanted the Marchegianos 
to stay in Manhattan until he came 
back to the city from Grossinger’s, 90 
miles away, so they could return with 
him on Thursday to Brockton where 
the mayor and the citizens planned 
a “Welcome Home, Rocky” reception 
for the famous local boy who made so 


text continues on iMge 28; pictures on next page 


CONVERSATION PIECE; 

SUBJECT: ROCKY MARCI 


b.JOAN DREVSPOOL 






I . ... _ ni' 

*1 story. Rocky Marciano asked 
leaning against the counter in the 
home. 

dy Williams story. I re^ii up at 


the defensive. "There are so many .m- 
provementa now." he said, "so many 
protections that you don't see too 
manj punch-drvnk fighters anymore 
orjo many guys with caulifio\ 


to .Mom's. Frank, yi 
P«n do the drivin 
"1 met Fra^ 

Carhond.ili', 


JANUARY CONVERSATION PIECE FOUND A RELAXED MARCIANO. EAGER FOR FAMILY LIFE 


MAY 7. 1956 


SENTIMENTAL STORY 
OF ROCKY 


It couldn't have been bettered by Hollywood. The son of a 
factory hand, Rocco Marchegiano fought his way from 
obscurity to the world heavyweight championship. Here 
are some of the high points In his almost folk-hero life 



BALLPLAYER as a (pen-aKer in Brock- 
ton, Rocky later failed in tryout for Cubs. 




ROCKY MARRIED Barbara Cousins hitting big time, Rocky signed for Joe Louis bout in 1951. Bored Loui.s looked 
in 1950 after year's delay by Al Weill, other way as IBC's Harry Markson and Billy Brown in'ijht) told Rocky where to sign. 



LICENSE PLATE Ko was issuod to SPLIT NOSE wu.s suffered by Rock.v in second 
the champion by Ma.s.sachu.sett5 in 1953. fight with Ezzard Charle.s. It eventually healed. 


ADMIRING SISTER Alice helped 
her famous brother with fan letters. 
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BIG HERO aftfr kayo of Louis, expectant parents displayed tiny tot 
he rode through Brockton to cheers, gloves and shorts after Kocky won title fight. 


CHAMPION'S FATHER relaxed with 
Rocky, who retired him from factory work. 




PROUD MOTHER .served chicken champ's daughter Mary Anne, 3'/i, 
broth for Rocky in her Brockton home, gurgled as her proud daddy held her on his lap. 


NEW house in Brockton symbolizes 
future life of home-loving retired champ. 
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SUBJECT: MARCIANO 

routinucd from page 25 

good. Mama Marchegiano was fretting 
over her husband, ill in bed with pain- 
fully swollen ankle and elbow joints. 

“I was the first one he told.” Peter 
Marchegiano said, suddenly becoming 
spirited, despite his illness, at questions 
about his son. “Rocky said to me, ‘Pa. 
what do you want me to do?’ 

■■ ‘1 want you to quit,' I told him.” 

To emphasize his feelings, Mr. Mar- 
chegiano abruptly sat up in bed. The 
blankets fell away from his thin shoul- 
ders and revealed a sleeveless white 
jersey with “Grossinger’s” spelled out 
in faded red letters across the front. 

“I was always with Rocky in train- 
ing camp,” he said proudly. 

"Him, him,” Mrs. Marchegianosaid, 
looking tenderly at her hu.sband. 
“When I am talking about tlie fight, 
he say. ‘You sit down, you don’t 
know.' ” 

“I just happened to be with him all 
the time,” Mr. Marchegianosaid. “Aft- 
er Rocky retired,” he added, “I got a 
call from every state in the United 
States. Everybody wasa-feelin’ happy .” 

“I talked with about three or four,” 
his wife said. "One from Chicago, two 
from California. Tell Joanie what that 
man told us last night.” 


“What man?” Marchegiano inquired 
querulously, but he knew. He wanted 
no part of “that man” or what he had 
said and he told his wife so. 

“I don’t see anything wrong with 
what hesaid,” Mrs. .Marchegianocoun- 
tered. “That man I talked to in the 
lobby last night. He was from Provi- 
dence. He thinks Rocky come back. 
'He’s too young,’ that man said, 'too 
young to retire.’ ” 

Again Mr. Marchegiano sat up in 
bed, unmindful of his swollen right el- 
bow. "No, he will never come back.” 
He bit out the words. “That man don’t 
understand the fighting game. A lot of 
people talk it, but they don’t know it. 
Even if Rocky was to fight any one of 
those boys around, it’s no good. Why 
should Rocky kill himself training for 
nothing? Even if he did fight, there’s 
no one good enough to bring a gate. 
That Floyd Patterson, lie’s good, but 
it takes time. What’s Rocky suppose 
to do? Sit around and wait? After you 
lay off a year in the fight game, you’re 
no good. Rocky told me once, ‘Pa, 
when I quit, I quit. I’m not going to do 
like the other fellow.’ ” 

He meant .loe Louis. 

Mrs. Marchegiano made a face. 
“Men such bad patients,” she whis- 
pered, .smiling understanding!.!'. 

A few minutes later a doctor arrived 


HIS AMAZING RECORD 


1947 Feb. 21— Lee Epperson. Holyoke, Mass. 


1941 July 12 Harry BaOerian, Ptovidetice KO 1 

July 19 John Edwards, Providence KO 1 

Aug, 9 Bobby Quinn, Providence KO 9 

Aug. 23 Eddie Ross. Providence KO 1 

Aug. 30 Jimmy Weeks. Providence KO 1 

Sept. 13 jerry Jackson. Providence KOI 

Sepl.20 Bill Hardeman. Providence KO i 

Sept.30 Gil Cardione. Wash.. D.C. KOI 

Ocl 4 Bob Jenerson, Providence KO 2 

Nov 29 Palrick Connolly. Providence KO 1 

Dec 14 Gilley Ferron, Philadelphia KO 2 


1949 Mar. 21 Johnny PreUie. Providence KO 5 

Mar 28 — Arlie Donalo Providence KOI 

Apr. li -James Walls. Providence KO 3 

May 2— Jimmy Evans Providence KO 3 

May 23-DonMogard Providence W 10 

July 18' Harry Halt Providence KO 3 

Aug. 16— Pete Louthis. New Bedford. Mass. KO 3 
Sept 26 Tommy DiG'Orgio. Providence KO 4 

Ocl- 10— Ted Lowry Providence W 10 

Nov. 7 Joe Domonic. Providence K0 2 

Dec. 2~Pat Richards. New York KO 2 

Dee. 19 Ph;l Mujcafo, Providence KO 5 

Dec. 30- Carmine Vingo, New York KO 6 


1950 Mac 24 Roland LaStarza New York W 10 

June 6 Eldcidge Eatman, Providence KO 3 

July 10 -Gino Buonvino. Boston KO 10 

Sept 18 Johnny Shkor, Providence KO 6 

Nov. 13 -Ted Lowry. Providence W 10 

Dec. 18 Bill Wilson. Providence KO 1 

1951 Ian 29 Keene Simmons Providence KO 8 

Mar 20- Harold Mitchell Htrricrd. Conn. KO 2 

Mai 26 Art Henri, Providence KO 9 

Apr 30 Red Appiegale. Providence W 10 

July t? Rex Layne New York KO 6 

Aug 27 Freddie Beshore. Boston KO 4 

Ocl. 2$ Joe Louis, New York KO 8 

1992 Feb. 13 Lee Savold Philadelphia KO 6 

Apr. 21— Gmp Buonvino, Piovidence KO 2 

May 12 Bernie Reynolds. Providence KO 3 

July 28— Harry Matthews. New York KO 2 

Sept 23- Jersey Joe WalcoU. Philadelphia KO 13 

1953 May 16- Jersey Joe Walcott, Chicago KOI 

Sept 24- Roland LaStarza, New York KO 11 

1954 June L7 Ezzard Charles, New York W IS 

Sept 17 Ezzard Charles. New York KO 8 

2955 May 16- Don Cockelt. San fianeisco HO 9 

SepI 21 Archie Moore. New York KO 9 


KO 3 


ALL TOLO, Rooky Marciano fought and 
won 49 professional fights, 43 of which end- 
ed by a knockout. Indeed, if his limp vic- 
tims were festooned end to end along, say, 
the right-field foul line of the I’olo Grounds, 
they would stretch from home plate to the 
outfield wall. On the average, it took Rocky 
only five rounds to win a fight. He was so 
absolutely awe-inspiring that he knockeii a 
man nut (and possibly the official record 
books loo in his pro debut before he even 


turned pro. Or so The Jiiiiij licciird Book 
would inrlicate. As can be seen above, Rocky 
marie his pro bow by kayoing one liOe Ep- 
person in four rounds at Holyoke, Ma-ss. on 
the night of Feb. 21, 1947. Yet in 1948, 
Rocky, fighting as an amateur in the GoltJ- 
en Glo%'es, lost to Coley Waila<?o in the East- 
ern finals, It is pure my^h. incidentally, 
that Wallace was the only man ever to beat 
Rocky. One Joe De Angelis defeated him in 
194.? in an amateur bout in Portland, Ore. 


to diagnose Mr. Marchegiano’s ail- 
ment, a woman doctor, the only M.D. 
available. The shy Mr. Marchegiano 
had wanted no part of a lady doctor, 
but was vetoed by the two ladies pres- 
ent. The doctor turned out to be Ital- 
ian, which delighted Mrs. Marchegiano 
and somewhat placated the patient. 

“Weha{l lady doctors in Italy,” Mrs. 
Marchegiano said, “for the babies.” 

The doctor asked to see Mr. Marche- 
giano’s swollen foot, and he thrust it 
out gingerly from under the blankets. 

“You have gout,” the doctor said. 

“Gout!” He was thunderstruck. 
“Gout!” 

"Gout!” Mrs. Marchegiano echoed 
unbelievingly. "Isn’t that a rich man’s 
sickness?” 

"Here you go getting a rich man's 
illness, and your son is out of w'ork,” 
I teased. 

“And all the time he thought his 
new shoes were too tight, ’’.Mrs. Marche- 
giano said of her husbaml, a retired 
shoemaker. 

The doctor was optimistic. “Fortu- 
nately, there’s a new medicine for gout. 
Rut he'll liave to go on a diet. No spa- 
ghetti for a while.” 

Such an edict normally would have 
saddened Mrs. Marcliegiano, who is 
famed for her pasta, but nothing could 
depress her for long. 

Too many exciting things had hap- 
pened all at once; first Rooky retires, 
then a lady doctor, then gout, then 
no spaghetti. 

"You know.” Mrs. Marchegianosaid, 
settling herself on the foot of the bed, 
and still in a mind for medicine, “a 
year ago w'hen Barbara was in Mexico 
visiting some friends, she lost a baby. 
Rocky felt terrible. He thought if he had 
been able to be there with her, it might 
not have happened . . . It’s about 
time he have chance to enjoy his fam- 
ily. Up until today, he did good, so 
it’s good he retires.” 

As ever, at mention of his son, Mr. 
Marchegiano .snapped to attention. 
"Rocky’s won every pro fight. No oth- 
er champion ever did that,” he said 
proudly. “And there's no one who caiT 
beat Rocky today.” 

“But he don’t have to worry about 
that no more—” Mrs. Marchegiano 
smiled broadly. “After Rocky retired. 
I .sent postcards home. ‘Coming to 
New York for the wedding bring good 
luck,’ I said. ‘This was the big surprise 
of my life. It’s real happiness now!’ 

“Now that Papa’s all right, we wait 
now and go home with Rocky. But 
first, I must visit St. Patrick’s again 
and light another candle. God’s good.” 
she said, "God’s good.” (end 
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BOXING STILL ON TRIAL 

There are daijif on which the ftportiufi sj/h goes^ doien and /fares behind a xcn»e that an age has 
passed into history. 

It was so in boxing on the day in 19^9 when Mike Jacobs put a trcnuilons X (//c was too sick to 
sign his name) to a document that surrendered his Mndi.son Square (larden lea.se, to be picked up Inter 
by the International Boxing Club {James P. Norris, president). That act ended the .\ge of Joe Louis. 

It was so again on Friday, .April 27, when the (rovernment rested its antitrust ca.se against IHC. 

Little more than an hour later Rocky Marciano announced he wasretiring as heavyweight champion. 

by MARTIN KANE 


• CALIFORNIA ENDS CASE 

I N California the IBC had other things to think about. 

There James Cox, appointed by Governor Goodwin 
Knight to investigate boxing, showed that Norris and 
Truman K. Gibson Jr., IBC secretary, were shareholders 
in California Boxing En- 
terprises, a Sid Flaherty 
production. Flaherty, 
the Mr. Big of Califor- 
nia boxing, emerged as 
the surprise witness of 
the investigation. He 
admitted he had broken 
about every rule in the 
boxing commission’s 
book. He had, for in- 
stance, acted as a pro- 
moter, though he is 
manager of Bobo Olson 
and a stable of some 25 
other fighters. Most 
states forbid the man- 
ager-promoter status. 

He had presented as 
many as five of his fighters on a card, though three is the 
limit. He had blackballed a referee who ruled against Olson. 

But Flaherty left the stand with rather more dignity 
than many who preceded him. He had refused to lie or 
evade. Furthermore. Cox had checked, with some skepti- 
cism, Flaherty’s reputation as a fight manager who treated 
his boxers with fatherly honesty. He was surprised to 
discover that the reputation was founded in fact, that 
Flaherty did indeed give his fighters the legal two-thirds 
of their purses (instead of the customary, though illegal, 
50%). It was also true, Cox learned, that Flaherty had 
set up a trust for his bo.xers so that, on retirement, they 
would have an income for life. To check this, he had 
gone deeply into the affairs of Featherweight Gil Cadilli. 

■‘Is your treatment of Cadilli,” he asked, “typical of 
the way you handle all your fighters?” 

"Pretty much,” Flaherty answered. 

“Then you are a credit to your profession or any other 
profes.sion.” 

This made for a very pleasant interlude and, by con- 
trast, served as commentary on what the rest of the inves- 
tigation had spaded up. Cox ended it all after a dreary 
parade of fight promoters and commission officials had 
told what boxing has been like in California — a sour stew 
of cheated fighters, fixed fights and cowed officials. He 
will make his report to the governor by June. 


• IBC BEGINS DEFENSE 

AS Rocky Marciano's championsliip term expired, the 
JTa. IBC position was being challenged as never before. 
It was rocked by the antitrust action in New York, in- 
volved in the revelations of the California investigation. 

The Marciano retirement and the antitrust case aptly 
coincided. Rooky had been pretty much the property of 
the IBC from the day ho came under the managerial 
wing of A\ Weill, who was then an IBC matchmaker and 
not legally in a position to manage fighters. (The more 
it changes, the more it remains the same. Johnny Sum- 
merlin, the No. 5 heavyweight who could not get an IBC 
fight, now is scheduled for an early TV appearance. He 
has, according to report, recently acquired the powerful 
dual sponsorship of Jack Kearns and Truman Gibson, 
IBC secretary.) 

Moreover, the antitrust case was connected, at least in 
its implications, with California’s inquiry, where it was 
established that IBC bigwigs Norris and Gibson were 
shareholders in one of tlie enterprises of Sid Flaherty, the 
San Francisco nonpareil who manages fighters with one 
hand and promotes their fights with the other, an 
arrangement which has 
been profitable, unlaw- 
ful, publicly known and 
ignored by an ineffec- 
tual California Athletic 
Commission. 

The antitrust case 
fSI, April 2.3) was pre- 
sented for the most part 
in documents, but a few 
witne.s.ses testified to the 
IBC’s power and its 
ruthless use of it. Typ- 
ical among them was 
Samuel Becker of Fort 
Thomas, Ky., a cloth- 
ing manufacturer who 
promotes an occasional fight in nearby Cincinnati. 
Becker, a man of engaging personality, advised Federal 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan that he had just celebrated 51 
years in the clothing business. He beamed as the judge 
wished him mazel tov. He expressed pride, too, that as 
an amateur middleweight he had never been defeated or 
knocked off his feet. And the name of Ezzard Charles 
gave him special delight to pronounce for he had pro- 
moted all of Cliarles’ fights in Cincinnati. That happy 
relationship faded as the IBC came in. 

rotiliniicd on next poijc 



JAMES COX, special inve.stiga- 
tor who exposed boxing crime.s. 
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BOXING STILU ON TRIAL 

continued from poijc i'J 


At that time, Becker testified, he 
was promoting the Charles-Joey Max- 
im bout and thought the winner, who 
turned out to be Charles, miglit chal- 
lenge JoP Louis for a world’s title bout 
in Cincinnati. But then he read that 
Louis was retiring and decided to ask 
Jersey Joe Walcott to fight Charles 
for the championship, .^fter the Max- 
im fight Cliarles. Walcott and their 


managers discussed the idea until 2 a.m. 
in a Cincinnati hotel room. Becker paid, 
then adjourned with the understsind- 
ing that they would meet again for 
breakfast. Next morning Becker went 
without breakfast. No one showed up 
for the meeting. Harry Mendel of the 
IBC had arrived and shooed Walcott 
and Charles out of town. Furthermore, 
Becker said he was told, Joe Louis had 


said to Charles: “If you don’t take or- 
ders from me and Mr. Norris, you’ll 
never fight for the championship.” 

Advised that he had to see Norris if 
he wanted to promote the fight, Becker 
went to Miami. There, he said, Norris 
proclaimed: “If you want to promote 
Walcott and Charles fighting you have 
to give me $150,000.’’ 

"I says, ‘Why all that money? After 
all, 1 promoted Charles ever since he 
was 14 years old. Wliat happened?’ 

"He says. ‘Well, Charles belongs to 
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nje/iow. .Mr. Walcott belongs to me.’ ” 
Bpcker refu-secl to go above $100,000 
and the deal felt through. 

In December 1050, however, he did 
obtain IBC permission to promote the 
Charle.s-N'ick Barone fight, but only 
after agreeing to pay the IBC 25' of 
his profit. Even so, he said. Truman 
Gibson refused to let him televise the 
fight, which wa.s such a financial bust — 
a record low for a modern heavyweight 
title bout— that the IBC share was a 
mere $208. With T\' fees Becker might 


have cleared a decent profit, and so 
might the IBC, but he said Gibson told 
him that he needed television rights re- 
served for IBC’s own arenas. 

There was similar testimony from 
otlier witnesses. 

Dewey Michaels, Buffalo promoter, 
told of agreeing to pay the IBC o'"; of 
the gross for the Charles-Freddie Be- 
shore fight in August 1950. But the 
bout was postponed twice, interest 
flagged and he lost $20,000. When 
he blamed the IBC for the loss and 


refuse<l to pay, he .said A1 Weill told 
him: ‘‘You should pay or you’ll be in 
wrong with the IBC and won’t get any 
more fights.” 

He told the court he learned this 
when he tried, and failed, to promote a 
Charles-I.,ee Gma title fight which was 
later put on under IBC auspices. 

The IB(’ defense began this week. It 
wa.s expected to take only a few days. 
Then Judge Ryan would, presumably, 
retire to consider his decision. After 
that, most likely, appeals. end 




SHIELDS ARRIVES forpaccsat Manhas- 
set Bay Yacht Club. CharnciriK lo .sailinR 
tog-s broker frets over jammed centerboard. 


KNAPP ARRIVES determined to reverse 
his defeat by Shields in recent Larchmont 
Yacht Club frastbiie .series uSI, April 16). 



DUEL ON THE SOUND 


Two old rivals, Cornelius Shields and Arthur Knapp, 
clashed in the Long Island frostbite championships. 
Knapp sailed beautifully to win the series but . . . 



. . . the day was marred 
when Shields became ill 
(right) and was taken 
to the hospital after a 
duel with Knapp in the 
eighth race (see above) 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
MORRIS ROSENKELD 





275-hp. Goldan Hawk— most power-per-pound of any American car! 


Sports carfiui . . . 



Room for 5 — and there's a full-sized trunk! 


for the practical family ! 

Sweet and swift, sate and snuj; . . . that’s a Hawk! Here’s all the excitement of 
real sports car styling, real sports car [jcrfonnance phuf luxurious, 
easy-riding interiors that scat five in comfort! Choose from four 

dilfercnt Hawks . . . four jxiwcr choices — all the way up to ^275 hp. 

Now you can have your sjiort.s car fun — and share it with family and friends. 
Sec and drive the Hawks at your Studebaker Dealer’s today! 


Tune in “TV Reeder's Digest" every week. 

Studebaker 



RUGmT MAWK 


still comes first! 


Studebaker Olvleion, Studebaker-Packard Corporation— Where pride of workmanehlp 
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That's because it’s distilled from 30' ■< more of the lighter 
bourbon grains than U. S. Government standards require 

. . . and patiently aged to perfection in fire-charred 
Cumberland Mountain white oak barrels! Taste it— and see. 


Kentucky Bred 


/ 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ■ 86 PROOF • DISTILLED AND BOHLED BY PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP. AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 



Letter to Mr. Albert Magill, president 
emeritus of the Happy Knoll Country 
Club, from Mr. Roger Horlick, member 
of the Board of Governors. 

Dear Albert: 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
Governors a step was taken of which 
w'e all agreed you should be informed. 
We have finally drafted a letter regard- 
ing costumes to be worn by the club 
membership, particularly our younger 
ladies, this coming summer on all parts 
of the club property except the swim- 
ming pool and the adjoining area that 
includes the iron tables and the colored 
umbrellas. As you will doubtless agree 
from our experience last summer, it is 
impossible to control what people of 
either sex wear at the swimming pool 
except to state in a general way that 
the Happy Knoll Country Club is not 
yet a nudist colony. 

Our discussion, therefore, only con- 
cerned the general drift of bathing cos- 
tumes into the dining room, the lounge, 
the mixed bar, the card room and even 
into the Pendleton Room; and this 
topic led naturally to the whole sub- 
ject of shorts on both men and women 
inside and outside the clubhouse. There 
was a general agreement that some- 
thing should be initiated this year re- 
garding undue exposure, but there was 
a wide difference as to exactly what 
should be said by a governing board. 
In fact, the discussion became so heat- 
ed that Mr. Bob Lawton, our new 


hoard member whom I do not believe 
you know, made what was to me a 
unique suggestion based on his expe- 
rience as the executive of a large ad- 
vertising agency. 

It was Mr. Lawton’s thought that 
there should be a sampling of public 
opinion among the club membership 
along the lines practiced by Dr. George 


OFF TO LOUISVILLE 

On a short but trenchant busman’s 
holiday. John P. Marquand next week 
forsakes Happy Knoll to report on 
the Kentucky Derby for SI readers 


Gallup in his Princeton statistical 
laboratory. Dismissing the remark of 
someone that Dr. Gallup had been 
wrong regarding the 1948 presidential 
election, Mr. Lawton advanced the 
opinion that Dr. Gallup had been right 
about everything else and that he had 
been virtually right about the 1948 
presidential election, too, percentage- 
wise. Mr. Lawton pointed out to us 
that in the “shop,” as he calls his New 
York place of business, they use Dr. 
Gallup’s prognostications almost con- 
stantly. Only the other day, he told us, 
their merchandise counseling service 
was undecided whether or not to advise 
a client to put a new type diagonally 
stretching girdle into quantity produc- 
tion. A quick cross-sectional sampling 


was made of the three most reliable 
cities in the United States according to 
the Gallup rating. The question put up 
by the trained investigators was a very 
simple one: If you had the money to 
buy a girdle with a diagonal rather 
than a lateral stretch, would you buy 
it? The answers were very illuminating, 
according to the merchandise counsel- 
ing at the “shop”: yes, 21%; no, 67%; 
undecided, 2%; don’t understand, 
10^. As a result of this sampling of 
public opinion the client, the Safeside 
Stretch Company, will not put its new 
product into production at least for 
the present. It was Mr. Lawton’s be- 
lief that it would not be necessary to 
consult the Gallup Institute directly 
regarding Happy Knoll. There was 
no reason w'hy the Board of Governors 
should not sit right down now and 
dream up a question that would be a 
fair sampling of membership opinion. 
Just thinking off the top of his head, 
it was Mr. Lawton’s idea that the same 
question should be sent to men and 
women alike in the membership, since 
boys and girls, as Mr. Lawton put it, 
had a common interest in shorts. In 
fact, right now, just off the top of his 
head, Mr. Lawton had a pretty good 
sampling question that we might at 
least kick around for a while. How 
would it be if a postcard were to be sent 
out to the membership with the follow- 
ing question: How short should shorts 
be at Happy Knoll? 1) knee-length 
confmued on page 65 
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ridflpii by Kddio Arearo 
v xixth Dorhy victory, will 
bfl a^ke<^ to uphold the honor of tht- Ka.st 
and tha C. V. Whitney stable- UKainsl 
Florida and California in thiswook’s Derby. 


TERRANG may be the most underrated 
horse of the spring. modest-mannered 
little colt from the >amc Culifornia stable 
that produced Swaps, he carrie.s West Coast 
wiV bo riddon by W'iUie Shocnutktv. 


UK.A\VtN(!S «Y ROHBRT RU3KR 


PREVIEW 


THE KENTUCKY DERBY 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


If the big race follows form, watch for Needles to trail at 
the start — and then come jetting down the homestretch 


T hat kmis'km Kngi.ish (Jeollrey Cliaucer, 

lonjf afjo noted that April rouses a longing to go on pil- 
grimages. What might be oalle<l Chaucer’s Law is having its 
old eirect again in the U.S. this spring as horses and people 
converge on Louisville and Churchill Downs for tlie S2nd 
running of the Kentucky Derby this Saturday. 

Private planes and entire trains have been standing by 
for day.s, waiting to ferry their liuman cargoes from the 
comparative peace and Cjuiet of California, Texas and N’ew 
York into a city that rejoices in Derby Week much a.s the 
capital of a kingdom might be ex])ectefl to rejoice at the 
coronation ot a ruler. And. in a certain sense, these people 
do flock in to see a ruler proclaimed. For, until at least the 
results of the I’reakne.ss are in on May lit and the results of 


the Belmont Stakes on June Ifi, the winner of the Ken- 
tucky Derby occupies a very special spot in turf history. 
Whether or not he is the best 3-year-old in the country — 
and very often he is not — he will be this week the horse of 
the moment. A horse, in fact, so glamorized and publicized 
that for the time being everyone will be politely reminded 
that this is not the week when one shoul<l even attempt to 
discus.s the record of a fa.st 2-year-old in Maryland or the 
breeding record ol a \'irginia mare — or even the jmssihili- 
ties for success of a famous handicapper running at Jamaica. 

Those are toj)ics, if you will, that naust wait their turn at 
the round table, and those turns won’t roll around until 
well after Derby Week. K(jt until, for instance, thousands 
niiilhiital nil iti'.rl pinjr 


DATE 

1 7 

RACE 

Los Fehz Stakes 

THE ROAD TO CHURCHI 

DISTANCE WINNER 

61. Johnie Mike (118) 

ILL DOWNS 

SECOND 

Lucky G. L.(122) 

THIRD 

More Glory (122) 

TIME 

1:10 1 5 

1 18 

San Miguel Stakes 

7f. 

Cotnf Chic (118) 

Johine Mike (118) 

Placer (115) 

1:23 3/5 

1 21 

Hibiscus Stakes 

6 f. 

Decathlon (122) 

Liberty Sun (11?) 

Come On Red (114) 

1:1225 

1 ?5 

Calif. Breeders' Champ, S. 

11 16 m. 

Fathers Risk (118) 

Terrang (US) 

Lucky G. L. (118) 

1 :48 3 '5 

2 I 

Bahamas Slakes 

7 f. 

Eiffel Blue (114) 

Dark Charger (118) 

Gun Shot (114) 

1:24 4 5 

2 1 

San Vicente Handicap 

7 f. 

Terrang (122) 

Fathers Risk (122) 

Bold Bazooka (124) 

1:22 4/5 

2 11 

Everglades Stakes 

118m. 

Liberty Sun (114) 

Alsay (114) 

Nail (126) 

1:54 

2 IB 

San Felipe Handicap 

] J 16 m. 

Social Climber (108) 

Count Chic (120) 

Ter/ang (124) 

1:44 2/5 

2 25 

Flamingo Stakes 

118m. 

Needies(117) 

Golf Ace (122) 

Fabius (122) 

1 :49 2, 5 

3 3 

Santa Anita Derby 

1 1 8ni. 

Ter'ang (118) 

Social Climber (118) 

More Glory (118) 

1:51 

3 10 

Louisiana Derby 

118m. 

Reaping RighI (111) 

Mr Bob W. (Ill) 

Frosty Mr, (112) 

1:51 

3 14 

Fountain of Youth Handicap 

11 16 m. 

Oh Johnny (114) 

Greek Spy (116) 

Fabius (118) 

1.44 1 5 

3 24 

Florida Derby 

118m. 

Needles (117) 

Count Chic (119) 

Pintor Lea (113) 

1:48 3 5 

3 31 

Arkansas Derby 

1 L8in. 

Johns Chic(n7) 

Come on Red (117) 

Mr Bob W. (114) 

1:51 1/5 

4 2 

Experimental Handicap 

6 f. 

Head Man (119) 

Nail (125) 

Polly's Jet (119) 

1:11 2, 5 

4 7 

Biscayne Bay 

11 16 m. 

Count Chic (120) 

Lead Scout (108) 

Terrang (120) 

1:43 2/5 

4 11 

The Gotham 

1 1. 16 m. 

Career Boy (122) 

Jean Baptists (122) 

Nail (126) 

1 :45 3/5 

4 14 

Governor’s Gold Cup 

6f. 

Besomer (112) 

Decathlon (!24) 

Kingmaker (112) 

1:11 I'S 

4 21 

Wood Memorial 

118m. 

Head Man (126) 

Golf Ace (126) 

Oh Johnny (126) 

1:50 1/5 

4 21 

Chesapeake Stakes 

11 16 m. 

Frosty Mr. (113) 

Kingmaker (111) 

Born Mighty (114) 

1:44 2/5 

4 21 

California Derby 

118m. 

No Regrets (126) 

Lucky G. L. (126) 

Cleofosta (126) 

1:50 3 5 

4 26 

Blue Grass Stakes 

118m. 

Toby 8, (121) 

Career Boy (126) 

Reaping Right (126) 

1:51 


• oeighis in parenthesi^i 
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KENTUCKY DERBY PREVIEW 

continiird from jxujeS? 

of Louisville visitors liave this Saturday grimaced in dis- 
belief at the disappointing taste of a watered-down mint 
julep (at $1.25 a glass at Churchill Downs: not until they 
have been stuck with fantastic hotel and restaurant hills, 
and not until they are squeezed into a battered old horse 
park where fully a third of them mf a crowd always an- 
nounced a.s “over 100,0(10” ‘ will never even see the race they 
came all that way to .see. For many, these frustrations will 
he taken lightly, for this, after all, is the Kentucky Derby 
—a horse race glamorized beyond all true perspective and 
proportion and yet a contest that has developed during the 
course of the last 82 years into a sporting spectacle prob- 
ably unrivaled anywhere on earth. 

To the horseman the Kentucky Derby is no spectacle. 
When a man has been bringing his horse along by carefully 
calculated training theories to a point where he hopes the 
colt can carry 125 pounds for a mile and a quarter against 
the best 3-year-olds in training, he is not particularly in- 
terested in band music in the infield or at the sight of rows 
of inebriatep resting amongst the wrack and ruin of the 
day’s newspapers and shattered glasses. The artificiality 
and carnival air of such a spectacle has, to this dedicated 
man, no business being part of a race meeting. 

And yet they come to the Derby— trainers, owners and 
their horses, all the way from California, Xew York, Flori- 
da, Chicago, Seattle and from nearby spots in Kentucky. 
Many svould like to be there who can’t be. Many are there 
who, knowing full well they shouldn’t be, want to share, 
for this brief moment, the distinction that goes out so 
warmheartedly to any stable willing to run in the big race. 
And as they gather together in Kentucky from the wide- 
spread winter racing heackiuarters and from the southern 
training grounds, the horsemen begin to talk. Usually it 
isn’t very long before somebody throws in the old familiar 
line: “Worst looking bunch of 3-year-olds I’ve ever seen.” 
There may be some agreement on the subject, but this be- 
comes a time when trainers and owners engage in a tactful 
campaign of building up the other man’s horse while simul- 
taneously repressing the urge to state, “Brother, when you 
see me coming down in front on Derby Day, you’re going 



to tell me I’ve got the best horse since Citation.” It may 
indeed be this eternal hope that creates the special excite- 
ment of the Derby, for this is the race where men ask their 
horses to carry .scale weight over a longer distance of ground 
than they have ever traveled before, and, in many cases, 
whether they win or not. the Derby is the proving ground 
which leads to lasting success or ultimate failure. 

In Kentucky last week, as the invasion’s advance guard 
moved into the settlement of regulars who know the horse 
business inside out, there appeared to be a definite justifi- 
cation for wailing over a generally poor crop of 3-year- 
olds. Mctories in the major winter and spring stakes had 
been divided up among more than a dozen colts isff churl 
pufjed?) and. with few exceptions, form reflected highly un- 
even performances by colts of whom so much had been ex- 
pected at the close of the 1955 season. So spotty, for in- 
stance, were the records of many a Derl)y eligible that in 
the last three major Derby preps before the big one, all 
three victories went to colts who hadn’t even been nomi- 
nated for the Derby itself. This can be taken either as an 
indication that many of last season’s better ju\‘eniles wore 
apparently falsely appraised or that a lot of owners simply 
failed Co realize this winter that, ff you had a sound horse 
in your barn, this was the time to throw out his 1955 rec- 
ord and give him another crack at everything in sight — 
Kentucky Derby included. 

TEMPERAMENTAL SON OF PONDER 

It is pleasant— although not always possible— to think 
of the Derby winner as a real champion. A colt, in other 
words, who stands at the head of his division, ready and 
capable of warding off the challenges of any contenders, and 
who, despite the occasional defeat that touches even the 
great, accepts that defeat with graciousness and a true 
show of heart and stamina. You think, perhaps, of a Whirl- 
away, a Count Fleet, a Citation, an A.ssault or a Swaps. 
Champions all— and all Derby winners who used the car- 
nival at Louisville as the center stage for one of the most 
important performances of their respective careers. 

What, then, do we find to indicate tliat the 1956 crop of 
3-year-otds can produce another great name in turf history? 
If the class as a whole is labeled "ordinary” and “common,” 
will the coll who graduates with top honors this week 
merely be acclaimed the best of an ordinary lot? Or may 
we expect to see one of the starting field (which will prob- 
ably range between 10 and IG, depending on showings in 
this week’s mile Derby Trial > emerge as a champion in his 
own right? There is always, or nearly always, during Derby 
Week much hopeful talk about a wide-open race. Never, 
so it would seem, has there been so much justification for 
that familiar cry as there is this week. But through the 
maze of facts and figures and through the whirling mixture 
of calculations that will be made collectively and individ- 
ually before Saturday’s post time, there nonetheless stands 
one favorite whose 19.56 record makes him the true focal 
point of this 82nd Derby. 

That colt is a temperamental running fool with the un- 
horsy name of Needles (.‘'PC cover'. He is a good-looking 
bay with a devastatingly effective stretch run that imme- 
diately reminds you of hi.ssire. Ponder, who won the Derby 
in 1949, and of his grandsire. Pensive, who won the same 
race in 1944. The fact that Needles is so unlike most of the 
colts who will run against him gives him a special sort of 
glamour during a year when glamour and excitement with- 
in the division are sorely needed. Needles, for instance, is 
not a work horse. He does not require much work to re- 
main fit, and nobody apparently seems to be more aware 
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of this than Needles himself, who, unless he feels like put- 
ting out in the morning, will struggle to avoid getting to 
the race track, or, once there against his will, take a par- 
ticular delight in refusing to do what is asked of him. His 
two big races this winter were the Flamingo at Hialeah and 
the Florida Derby at Gulfstream. He won both by coming 
from the back end and finishing like a jet going flat out. 
As both of those races were at a distance of a mile and an 
eighth, and in view of Needles’ run at the wire, there is cer- 
tainly every reason to expect that here is a horse for whom 
the Derby’s mile and a quarter is virtually made to order. 





The people who mastermind Needles’ campaign are con- 
fident, but not overconfident. His owners, B. M. (Bonnie) 
Heath and Jackson C. Dudley, aro i couple of serious- 
minded and highly practical residents of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. who take the sensible view that success in racing is 
pretty much like success in the oil business— in both of 
them you must have luck, patience and be willing to work. 
The analogy between the two fields, as far as Heath and 
Dudley are concerned, is quite a natural one. For neither 
of these men (Dudley is 44 and Heath 39) is a stranger to 
the oil business. Heath, with a degree as an oil engineer 


from Oklahoma A&M, and Dudley, a former ranch hand 
from Texas, had enough of an urge to seek oil that the two 
joined into a happy partnership after striking oil for the 
first time in 1945. Their interest in racing actually was 
largely the work of their 60-year-old trainer, Hugh L. Fon- 
taine, who, drawing on his long years of experience in and 
out of racing, recognized Needles’ potential the first time 
he saw the colt and strongly urged the D & H partnership 
that he was easily worth every penny of the $20,000 price 
tag put on him by the Dickey Stables of Ocala, Fla. A.s 
Needles was foaled in Florida (although he was conceived 
in Kentucky), he is technically a Florida-bred colt, and 
as such this year has received acclaim usually reserved for 
only the most distinguished native sons. The last honor to 
come his way, for example, was notification last week that 
he had been elected an honorary member of the Ocala 
Chamber of Commerce. By duly showing his plywood 
membership card at the door, Needles, like any other 
member of the group, will be invited to munch his oats 
with his colleagues at the next luncheon meeting. 

Having Needles under his care represents something of 
a comeback for Trainer Fontaine. The Louisiana-born vet- 
eran never started out with a trainer’s career in mind. The 
son of a New Orleans surgeon, Fontaine lost interest in 
his mission after a stint at medical school, but later pros’ed 
himself so useful as a pilot with Eddie Rickenbacker in 
the First World War that he became the South's first ace 
and was three times awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. As a trainer in the 1930s Fontaine saddled W. 
R. Coe’s Ladysman to upset Equipoise in the Suburban 
Handicap, and then put in half a dozen years in the serv- 
ice of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane’s Brookmeade Stable. 

Perhaps the most important man at Churchill Downs 
this Saturday will be a 34-year-old Nebraskan jockey by 
the name of Dave Erb. Erb, a handsome, well-knit athlete, 
hardly qualifies as America’s best-known rider. And yet, 
as is often the case between man and horse, there is a 
harmony between Needles and Erb that manifests itself 
best when the two are flying up the backstretch after the 
leaders in a race which apparently both colt and rider feel 
they can win by doing things right— and doing them to- 
gether. “Needles,” says Erb, “is the most intelligent horse 
I’ve ever been on in my life because he does things on his 
own. He runs on hi.s own courage, and seems to know 
without my telling him when it’s time for us to make our 
ronlimicd on next pnge 


DERBY SELECTIONS BY SIX LEADING TURF WRITERS 


CHARLES HATTON 

Moniiiig Tekgraph 


PAUL LOWRY 

Lof Augefea Times 


1. Needles Has done everything asked of him 

2. C. V. Whitney entry (Head Man and Career 
Boy) Head Man comes of stronger famtiy | 

3. Count Chic Could “steal" Ihe race 


1. Needles Already beaten some of them twice 

2. Career Boy- Could be the drop-in horse 

3. Reaping Right Will be running all the way 

4. Fabius Probably lacks stretch stride 


1. Needles Twe big races in Florida 

2. Terrang Won the Santa Anita Derby 

3. Fabius Can't ever sell Calumet short 

4. Count Chic -Small but hard-hitting colt 


1. Needles Perfect distance for him 

2. Fabius-Calumel's sleeper 

3. Count Chic— Solid, with endurance 

4. Head Man Could be real surprise 


DEAN EAGLE 

LonisriHc Times 

1. Needles Bad actor but good stretch runner 

2. Fabius Can't count Ben Jones all way out 

3. Count Chic He'll be closing fast 

4. Terrang Winning stable last year 


GENE WARD 

A'err- York Driilij Xeivs 

1. Needles Proven performer as 3-year-Qld 

2. Count Chic- Little Calif, horse with big chance 

3. Career Boy He'll be flying at the end 

4. Fabrus Ben )ones colt always dangerous 


JOHN CARMICHAEL MORRIS McLEMORE 

Chivago Dnihj Xcivs i Miami Daily Xeu's 
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KENTUCKY DERBY PREVIEW 

continued from page 39 

move.” After looking at some of the rivals N'eedles will 
have to meet, Dave Erb last week had still another astute 
observation : ‘Tm not about to knock another man’s horse, 
but from what I've seen so far this year, I’m very confi- 
dent. If anything, Needles is in better shape now than he 
was in Florida, and if he won the big ones there, he should 
be al)le to do it at Louisville.” 

The confidence shown by the Messrs. Dudley, Heath, 
Fontaine and Erb is hardly matched in other camps. There 
was. for instance, serious trouble la.st Saturday morning 
at tlie C. V. Whitney barn where the entry of Head Man 
and Career Boy were being put through their final paces. 
While Head Man, winner of the Experimental and the 
Wood Memorial (the latter victory achieved through the 
disqualification of the non-Derby eligible. Golf Acei, was 
expected to fulfill an engagement in one Derby trial just 
four days before the big race, the status of Career Boy be- 
came most uncertain over the weekend. .Just 48 houns after 
he had finished second in Keeneland’s Blue Grass Stakes to 
another non-Derby eligible, Toby B., Career Hoy turned 
up with a sore right hind foot. Trainer Syl Veilch, for the 
moment, could hazard a guess that his colt would have no 
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belter than a 50-50 chance of getting to the Derby post, 
and he added that he probably wouldn’t be able to make 
up his mind one way or the other until the 11th hour. Der- 
by disappointments are nothing new to either Owner Whit- 
ney or Trainer ^'eitch. The biggest of all lor both of them 
came in 1!M7 when Career Boy’s sire. Phalanx, went to 
the post as favorite only to lose a photo decision to Jet 
Pilot after coming from dead last with a whirlwind stretch 
run. But \’eitch. a clear-thinking horseman with common 
sen.se, partially hid his disappointment behind a philosoph- 
ical announcement that reflects to a fine degree the racing 
man’s constant attitude that in this sport nothing can be 
taken for granted. “Look at all the men who want to run 


their horse iti the Derby,” he said. “Look at how many of 
the colts go wrong during winter and spring racing. If they 
are going to get upset over one injury, they don’t belong 
in the sport at all. Well, we brought two colts up for this 
race, and if both of them start, aren't we luckier than the 
man who has none — or even one? If Career Boy can’t make 
it we can still be thankful that we may have one starter 
in Head Man. We’ve seen the breaks go against a lot of 
owners this season. If they go against u-s now, I reckon 
it’s because it’s our turn. We’ll do the best we can, and 
nobody can do belter than that.” 

The \ eitch-Whitney strategy originally called for Eric 
Guerin to ride Career Boy and Eddie Arcaro to ride Head 
Man in search of his sixth Derby victory. The .same plan 
still holds, and although a Derliy without Career Boy 
would serioitsly hurt the Whitney chances for a victory, a 
confident Arcaro thinks Head Man actually has as good, if 
not better, chance of winning than his stablemate. "It’s 
the sort of entry you like to have,” says Eddie, “a colt like 
Head Man who can run on the pace and a colt like Career 
Boy who runs way off it. But in the Derby some of those 
late runners often get into a lot of trouble because when 
they make their moves they often find themselves running 
over dead-tired horses who run so unpredictably that you 
may never know whether to go inside of one horse, outside 
of another— or where to run. And if you come around on 
the outside you may lose too much ground, h'or this kind 
of a race I’d prefer Head Man because 1 can put him in 
where I want him and can make sure that 1 keep out of 
trouble.” 

Guerin likes Career Boy better than any ;}-year-old he’s 
seen this sear, and that includes Needles. He won the 
Gotham with him. and in view of the off-track condi- 
tions for last week’s Blue Grass, he considers Career Boy 
did well enough to finish second— although at this point it 
might be mentioned that his conqueror in that one, Toliy 
B.. who was beaten 17 lengths while finishing 11th in the 
Flamingo, was a very ordinary colt a year ago. .\ conclu- 
sion about r areer Boy is that if he is lucky enough to run 
at all he simply must have a lightning fast track in order 
to insure his best effort. "We know now,” says \’eitch, 
"he practically m*eds a strip of concrete, and if the track 
is in the least bit greasy or slippery, he just doesn’t seem 
to be alile to find good footing.” 

The Derby, in recent years, has had a very special sig- 
nificance for the proud .state of ('alifornia. In 19.52 the 
Calumet colt Hill Gail came off a winter of Santa .\nita rac- 
ing to beat the best that New York and Florida tracks 
could offer. T svo years later it was a C alifornia-owned horse, 
Determine, who did the same thing. And last year, of 
course, it was the great Swaps, bred, owned, trained and 
raced on the West Coast, who shattered the myth of Nash- 
ua’s invincibility with one of the most brilliant Derby vic- 
tories ever. From across the Rockies this year have come 
three more pretenders to the throne. Of the trio most of 
the attention this Saturday will be focu.sed on a brown 
colt named Terrang, who, like Swaps, Is a son of the stal- 
lion Khaled and who, also like .Swaps, is owned by Hex 
Ellsworth, trained by Mish 'I’enney and ridden by Willie 
Shoemaker. Trainer Tenney is not ready to concede that 
his Derby horse belongs in the same class with Swaps, but 
the record shows that when Terrang is right he can do a lot 
of running. He w on the Santa Anita Derby, and not long 
ago in Floriila he came very close to Swaps’s world-record 
lime for a mile and 70 yards. On this colt the watchword 
is simply: "Watch out!” Mish Tenney is not in the habit 
of starling horses unless he feels they are "ready.” The fact 
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that he thought enough of Terrang to ship him to Louis- 
x-iile at all should be warning enough. 

The other West Coast invaders do not bring with them 
quite as highly qualified credentials as you might read 
in Terrang’s papers, but nonetheless they have not come 
along just for the ride. First, there is Count Chic, winner 
of the San Miguel Stakes at Santa Anita and the Biscayne 
Bay at Gulfstream. Second, there is No Regrets, who on 
the same day that Head Man lucked through with his 
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victory in the Wood was winning the California Derby at 
Tanforan. Count Chic, beaten only three parts of a length 
by Needles in the Florida Derby, is owned by a Seattle, 
Wash. pi7.7,a palace owner named Dino Lozzi, who picked 
up his Derby entrant in a claiming race for the bargain 
price of $6,500. No Regrets, although Kentucky-bred, is 
owned by W. E. (Buck) Britt of Clayton, N. Mex. Britt, 
a combination Hereford cattle rancher and oilman, has a 
colt who was picked up for $12,500 in the 1954 Keeneland 
yearling sales. 

The status of Calumet Farm’s Derby eligibles will prob- 
ably be rather undecisive until the very last moment, but 
should either of their two leading candidates, Pintor Lea 
and Fabius, reach the starling gate, the respect which 
Derby crowds hold for Trainers Ben and Jimmy Jones will 
insure a certain amount of heavy support. Pintor Lea, who 
suffered a slight injury at Keeneland a few days ago, is 
the kind of a colt, says Ben, “that you can’t count out 
until he’s had every chance to round out into shape just 
before the entries close.’’ Fabius, a son of Calumet’s Triple 
Crown Winner Citation, was third in the Flamingo (behind 
Needles and Golf Ace), but at Keeneland he burned up the 
track winning two sprints. Owner Mrs. Gene Markey said 
last week that she'd certainly love to .sec at least one of the 
two start, but that there w’as some doubt in her mind as to 
whether Fabius was quite ready to carry that weight over 
the Derby distance. Ben Jones, plodding conscientiously 
back and forth around his barn, had a hungry look in his 
eye— even for a man who has already trained five Derby 
winners. “Yep, they say I’d like to win another Derby,’’ 
he remarked. "I'd like to know the man who wouldn't.” 

In the last few days before post time, there will be addi- 
tions and subtractions to the list of probable starters. 


Among the so-called les.ser lights who seem pretty certain 
to give it a try are the Brandywine Stables’ (owned by 
Donald P. Ross) Countermand; Louisiana Derby Winner 
Reaping Right; Maine Chance Farm's Gun Shot; J. Cave- 
gnano’s High King, and the colt Ben A. Jones, owned by 
the Maggio-Gregory Stable in Chicago. Should any of 
them win over their more celebrated rivals the surprise 
would be immense. 

In the spirit of the unpredictable spring season— and 
knowing what we do about the past performances of some 
of the eligible starters — we might venture a guess as to 
what Saturday’s running account could sound like. The 
starting field has withstood the long winter test of sound- 
ness and fitness. An assumption will be made that Career 
Boy does make it to the gate. Less familiar names may, 
at the last moment, make it too. .\nd now— 

The horses are all in. There is a nerve’shattering and 
breathtaking silence. .Inrf there they go! It is Fabius 
shooting into the lead under a tight hold hg llartack. 
They are corning past the stands for the first lime. Fabius 
on the front end and the pack behind him, including High 
King and the colt Uesomer.just down from Maryland. And 
right in there with them is Head Man, Arcaro has a gotxl 
hold on the roan and is free of all trouble as they swing in- 
to the clubhouse turn. Terrang, (tun Shot and .Vo Regrets 
are there, and then come Heaping Right, lien .1. Jones and 
Count Chic, liringing up the rear — and resembling two 
colts that are out for nothing more than a light morning's 
work — are Career Hoy and today's big farorile, \eedles. 
I'p the backslrelch theg turn, with Fabius still setting the 
pace. 

Afore daylight shows between (he pursuers now, and— 
wait a minute — heretheygo. Yes, I here goes Frbon Xecdles 
and (itterin on Career Hoy. The two stretch runners are 
starting to flatten out as their riders gicc them the signal 
that the moment to move has come. Around the far turn 
and it’s still Fabius, hut note Arcaro is driving out Head 
Man, and .Shoemaker is making a serious move with Ter- 
rang. Hehind them, and thunderingalopg past some of the 
tired horses, are Career Hoy and Seedles. .\eedles is on the 
outside. He's taking the long way around, but nonetheless 
he appears to be fine. 

They're coming now to tliequarter pole and all you see 
are driving horses in close formation across the track. 
Whips are slashing, heads bobbing. The linal drive is on. 
Fabius, Terrang. and here now is Count (Viif, and with 
them are Head .Man and Career Hoy reaching for a piece 
of the money. And there too is Seedles sprouting wings 
and going Hat out. Theyhavenowreached Iheeighlhpole — 
just a furlong away from everlasting fame. The only ques- 
tion as they roar down on the line is: Which of them— if 
any — will be capable of withstanding Seedles' thundering 
finish Over that last, desperate and evcr-so-imporlanl 
eighth of a mile of Kentucky soil? 

The topic will be kicked around in a million homes and 
ortices this week. The nonexpert will have an opinion every 
bit as valid as the expert— six of whom, by the w'ay, go 
out on a limb for SI this week (see pag? 39) with their 
own predictions of the first four finishers. A year ago six 
different men of the turf happily sent us their Derby selec- 
tions. Not one of them had the winner. It’s at times like 
that when a common bond springs up between the serious 
gambler, the little bettor, the hopeful owner and the dis- 
tressed trainer. It also signals the bandmaster a warning 
that it’s high time to strike up the fraternity theme song: 
"Well, that’s racing for you.” '..eR® 
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FIVE FERRARIS 
AND IL BELLO 

In a rain-soaked, accident-ridden Mille Miglia 
Eugenio Castellotti, Idol of Italian womanhood, 
led a record parade of stablemates to victory 

by WILLIAM ROSPfGLIOSI 



T [IR womkn of Italy called him II 
Hello (The Beautiful Onei and they 
crowded around him as he sat non- 
chalantly smoking on the tail of his 
12-cy!inder, 3.5 liter Ferrari at the 
starting line in Brescia. His white hel- 
met sitting loosely on his jet-black liair, 
his tiglit-fitting blue jacket following 
every bulge of muscle on his young 
chest and shoulders, he looked indeed 
more like a movie idol than Italy’s 
• champion driver, co-winner with Juan 
Manuel Fangio of Florida’s 12-hour 
Grand Prix of Endurance (SI, April 2) 
and best-beloved pupil of one of the 
greatest of the groats, the late Alberto 
Ascari. Yet for all of this, there were 
not many who would have bet on 
Eugenio Castellotti, the 25-year-nld 
millionaire racer, to take first place in 
the tortuous Mille Miglia, the 
mile grind around Italy wliich was now- 
starting in the lowering dawn. 

There was, for example, Fangio, 
champion of the world, with an iden- 
tical Ferrari and a defeat in la.st year’s 
Mille Miglia to spur him on. There 
was also Stirling Moss, the man who 
beat out Fangio a year ago and, with 
his potent if untried 3.5 Maserati, w’as 
a hot favorite to take the race again. 
Tliere was Piero Taruffi in a 3-liter 
Maserati, a man never to be discount- 
ed; there were Luigi Musso and Pe- 
ter Collins in their lively 4-cylinder, 
3.5 Ferraris; there were the hferce- 
des 300 SLs, privately entered but 
with factory mechanics and equipment 
supporting them; and behind tliem 
the w’hole string of 365 cars, roaring 
off now one after the other at one- 
minute intervals tow-ard Verona and 
the hazardous miles beyond. 

There was, too, the racing strategy 
mapped out by Eraldo Sculatti, Fer- 


rari’s jovial manager, in which young 
Castellotti had his own allotted place. 
"The most important part for us,’’ said 
Sculatti, "is the straight, fast stretch 
between Brescia and Pescara. It is easier 
to drive one of our cars at 100 miles per 
hour around bends than at 200 miles 
per hour on the straight.” On this first 
half of the race Castellotti and Fangio, 
in the faster cars, would push hard; 
Musso and Collins, the second half of 



the Ferrari team, would save their 
strength, aiming to reach Rome still 
fresh and able to go all out over the 
rough and winding mountain passes of 
Raclicofani, Fula and Raticosa. In this 
scheme of things, Castellotti did not 
have a position favorable for victory; 
his burning speed might take its toll of 
his car before the most rugged part of 
the race was reached. 

According to plan. Castellotti hurled 
himself toward Verona at a 119-mph 
average. The rain-soaked roads kept 
his speed considerably below a record- 



RICH. CASTELLOTTI IS ITALY’S TOP DRIVER 


setting pace, hut he was well ahead 
of the rest of the field w’heii, like a 
modern Romeo, he roared into Ju- 
liet’s city. First man behind was Ta- 
rufli, five mph slower, followed by 
Mussoatid Moss. Fangio, as at Sebring, 
was following his own inflexible plan, 
.summed up by the motto: "The most 
important prerequisite of any race is 
to last tlirough the race’’ — his pace 
was a modest 101 mph. 

The rainy road curved south, then 
southeast again to the Adriatic Coa.st. 
Ravenna came and went— II Bello was 
still leading, with Taruffi ascant 19 sec- 
onds behind. But now the sturdy Mer- 
cedes wore creeping up. Wolfgang von 
Tripps in liis 300 SL was only 58 .sec- 
onds behind Castellotti. And then came 
the River Rubicon. Caesar’s fateful 
crossing, fateful now to Piero Taruffi 
whose wet ))rakes failed. His Maserati 
left tlie road and in the crash its radia- 
tor cracked, ending the race for him. 

Von Tripps in his Mercedes was a 
real threat now. Driving like an im- 
placable demon, the German crept up 
second l)y second on the speeding Fer- 
rari, and by the time Pesarn showed 
ahead, von Tripp.s was in the lead. Be- 
hind Castellotti. Fritz Riess in another 
300 SL and C ollins in his Ferrari fouglit 
neck and neck, followed by Musso, 
Fangio and Moss. But Castellotti had 
his orders to win before Pescara— if he 
could. As the field swept through An- 
cona, halfway through the coastal 
stretch, II Bello was ahead again, lead- 
ing the Mercedes by a few seconds. 
And this was the last chance that von 
Tripps was to have, 

Pescara came and went, and then 
the German driver was out of it. Rath- 
er than ram a small car in front of him, 
roiUiriiccd on page ],5 
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...and you'll drink 




FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beer you 
ever tasted. 


NEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” 
that only fine ale can give. 

NOW, think of them both together. Tiiat’s 
RKD CAP — the light-hearted ale! Next time 
you’re thirsty, think— and drink RED CAP, 
(darling's Red Cap Ale. 


CARLING'S m 


I £w (hinking . . . 

so now I'm drinking Red Cap . . . 
Carling’s RED CAP Ale 


THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM 


• SEE THE NATION’S TOP PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS AT THE CARLiNGS OPEN GOLF 
TOURNAMENT, SUNSET COUNTRY CLUB, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, MAY 10, 1 1, 12, 13. 


MILLE MIGLIA 

coHliiiMrd from poge 1,2 

von Tripps went off the road. But in 
his place, second to the fleeing Castel- 
lotti and seven minutes behind him, 
was the other Mercedes with Fritz 
Riess, fighting now to increase a one- 
minute lead over Collins’ Ferrari. Four 
minutes behind Collins, running 
smoothly, came Fangio, leading Stir- 
ling Moss by three minutes. Thus the 
race stood at the halfway mark, with 
the roughe-st part of all still to go. 

And it was II Bello, II Bello! from 
the throats of Roman girl.s as Castel- 
lotti, nine and a half minutes ahead of 
the field. Hashed through the capital. 
The clocks showed 11:30 in the morn- 
ing. Three people had died by that 
time, two drivers and a spectator, in 
three crashes: two more were to be 
killed and 16 injured before the day 
was out. The rain came down, and the 
race went on. Now Collins was behind 
the leader, three seconds ahead of 
Riess. The road spun up toward the 
mountain pa.sses, and when Viterbo 
was reached Riess in his Mercedes had 
fallen back to fourth. Three Ferraris 
led the field: Castellotti, Collins and 
Musso, and Fangio was pressing the 
Mercedes hard, a scant minute be- 
hind. Stirling Moss was out of it, 
his Maserati having run off the road 


shortly after he passed Rome, and Ra- 
dicofani, first of the mountain passes, 
lay ahead. 

There was no stopping the Ferraris 
now. Collins and Musso, who had 
saved their cars for just this stretch, 
pushed them to the limit, an<l it was 
one, two, three, four for Ferrari when 
they flashed through Florence with 
Castellotti still maintaining his nine- 
and-a-half-minute lead. And then it 
was one, two, three, four, five when 
Olivier Gendebien in his Gran Turis- 
mo Ferrari overtook Riess in the Mer- 
cedes and moved into fifth place be- 
hind Fangio. 

That was the order of finish when 
Eugenio Castellotti, drenched with 
rain, trousers matted to his legs, red- 
eyed but triumphant, led an unprece- 
dented Ferrari parade across the finish 
line at Brescia. It was 11 hours, 37 
minutes and 11 seconds after he had 
left the same point in the same direc- 
tion in the lowering dawn, and he had 
covered the distance in between at 
85.40 miles per hour. It was a pre- 
cious triumph to him: three times 
before he had started this race and 
three times he had failed. "He is 
always very impetuous,” said his 
grinning race manager Sculatti. “This 
time the rain checked his impetuos- 
ity. Possibly this contributed to his 
final victory.” end 
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Broil without smoke, the taste-tempt- 
ing way. Our newest grill drains 90^o 
of the fat away from the coals. No 
flare-ups. No "greasy” taste to your 
wonderful steaks. Metal construction 
with heat-resistant black baked en- 
amel, stay-cool brass plated handles 
and legs. Stands 11 *,4” high, grill 
X 12%". Three-way heat con- 
trol, hinged cover for faster cooking. 
With thermometer, cook book and 
quick fire-starter chimney . ^19.95 

Abercro-mbie £, Fitch 

362 MAUISON AVE.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

CHICAGO STORE— V. L. « A. — 9 NO. WABASH 


the correct approach 

in GOLF SHOES 



a lift to yoi^r step and to your gome. Style 
lllustrofed is Oor Wing Tip Blocher; genuine Seol; 
fully leather lined: well constructed and equipped 
with Phillips replaceable spikes. Avoiloble at 
most Pro-Shops. 

S/yie ■-367 Brown Walrusi ‘567 Brown Coif anol 
White Suck; 760 Block Calf with White Buck 

~ ^ fuViS). 

Pro-Shu Goff Shoes ore monufoclured by 
HOWARD & FOSTER CO., Inc., Brockton, Moss. 


OVER-ALL WINNERS 



DRIVER 

CAR 

TIME 

1. 

Castellotti 

Ferrari 

11:37-11 

2. 

Collins 

Ferrari 

11:48:28 

3. 

Musso 

Ferrari 

12:11:49 

4. 

Fangio 

Ferrari 

12:26:50 

5. 

Gendebien 

Ferrari (Gran Turismo) 

12:29:58 

6. 

Melternich 

Mercedes 300SL (Gran Turismo) 

12:36:38 

7. 

Seidel 

Mercedes 300SL (Gran Turismo) 

12:38:24 

8. 

Pollet 

Mercedes 300SL (Gran Turismo) 

12:49:58 

9, 

Cabianco 

OSCA 

12:57-11 

10. 

Riess 

Mercedes 300SL (Gran Turismo) 

13.-06 .'31 



SPORTS CARS OF 2,000 cc 


1. 

Scarlatti 

Maserati 

13:19:02 

2. 

Goitgens 

Triumph 

15:15:07 

3. 

Fauvel 

Triumph 

15:23-53 



SPORTS CARS OF l,SOO cc 


1. 

Cabianco 

OSCA 

12:57:11 

2. 

Behra 

Maserati 

I3:34fl9 

3. 

Saucken 

Poische 

14:50:14 



SPORTS CARS OF 7SO cc 


1. 

Capelli 

OSCA 

15:41:15 

2. 

Martoglio 

Stanguellini 

16:15.-32 

3. 

Fauie 

Stanguellini 

16:16:27 
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This 1-4. ft. aluminum Lone Star 
COMMANDER is ridiiiR off with 
honors on every waterway in the coun- 
try. Light, fast, ami maneuverable, the 
COMMANDER is Periormance-De- 
signed to outstrip anything in its class. 
Maintenance-free. Wider, deeper: ex- 
clusive Power-Bar transom for big 
motors. See the COMMANDER, only 
$298.00, at your Lone Star dealer's. 


Bex7<7-S G.ond ProT'i-. t^.rr 
ALUMINUM AND FIBfllGLAS BOATS • CRUISERS • TRAILERS 




LONE STAR BOATS 



CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof • Oreen I TO Proof 


Schieffelifl & Co^ 30 Cooper Sq., N. Y. 3 


Up in Boston last week, the Red Sox finally got 
their licks. They beat the Yanks, but better yet 

CASEY TOOK A WALK 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


I T isn’t tlial people in Bo.ston don't 
like Casey 'SleTiL'ei. ll’s jusT iViat 
somelhiiiK in his colorful, aggressive, 
outspoken nature inspires a violent re- 
action in Boston. 

You may rememlier that when Ca- 
sey was managing the Boston Braves 
some years back he was struck liy a 
taxicab and sulfered a broken leg. A 
Boston sportswriter wlio apparently 
felt tlial Manager Stengel was the 
prime reason why the Braves were a 
second-division club promjjtly suggest- 
ed that the cab driver be given a medal. 

Boston ha.s liecome considerably 
more civili7.e<l since those blull an«l 
hearty days. After all, they have a 
symphony there, and several museums, 
and bridges connect the city witli 
Cambridge, where Harvard is. But let 
the Stengel personality be e.xposed in 
full (lower before the people of Boston 
and off comes the thin veneer of gentil- 
ity and a bloodthirsty howl of primi- 
tive vengeance is heard in the land. 

.Such was the case last Saturday 
when the somewhat improper Bosto- 
nians wlio jam into Fenway Park when- 
ever the Bo.ston Red Sox play the \ew 
York Yankees had an uproariously 
cheerful lime. The Red Sox linally, for 
the first time this season, managetl to 


beat the unloved N’ew Yorkers. They 
came from behind lo win in a wiid. 
scrambling, bang-away game. 1'hey 
displayed some fine pitching (young 
Dave Sisler, (Jeorge's son, threw three 
good, courageous innings of relief to 
gain his first major league victory: his 
famous father had broken into the ma- 
jors 41 years earlier [)itohing three 
good, courageous innings of relief anfl 
there was a long, classic home run by 
Mickey Vernon that put the Red Sox 
ahead to stay. 

WAS IT A HOMER? 

All this was grand enough, but even 
grander in retrospect was the thwart- 
ing of a 'i’ankee rally in the eighth in- 
ning. The Red Sox had gone ahead, 
.'i-ij. 'Die ^'ankees hail Jerry Coleman 
on second, with two out and Mickey 
Mantle up. Mantle hit a long, higli tl.v 
to deep center field. Jimmy Piersall. 
the Uo.sLon center fielder, went back 
to the base of the 17-foot-high center 
field wall but the ball, dropping, hit 
well alio\‘e his heafl and hounci'd in a 
high arc 4(1 feet hack into center field, 
mucli as a rubber ball will bounce 
when it iiit.s the corm-r of a step. Lett 
Fielder (iene Stephens caught the hall 
and threw it into the infield, holding 



“/ \ikf fkr, Ion, hiil. . . 
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Manllp on lliird with a triple. Coleman 
had scored, making the score 5 4. 

( )ut onto the field raged C a.sey Sten- 
gel. trotting l)owlegged acro.ss the dia- 
mond, hat clutched in hand, >-ellirig 
at Umpire Ed Rommel, who had called 
the play, tliat the ball had gone into 
the seats before bouncing out and that 
tlierefore il wa.s not a triple but a home 
run. If thi.s were .so, the .score would 
be tied at 5 5. 

But Umpire Rtmimel said, Xo, t^a- 
sey, it was not in the seats, it bounced 
olT the top f)f the wall, wliich mean.s 
tliat it was in play and that Mantle 
was entitled to no more than the three 
ba.sos he reached l)efore the Ijall came 
liack into the infield. 

Stengel was furious. His body shook, 
his arms waved, his mouth jawed. Sur- 
jirisingly tiny in the company of the 
tall ballplayers and umpires knotted 
behind second base, he bounced around 
like a bantam roo.sier, shouting and 
wa\'ing his arms. Umpire Rommel 
jawed hack at him. Casey waggled his 
finger furiously in the umpire's face. 
The umi)ire waggled baek. 

Boston was be.side itself with joy. 
Casey had no chance to win 'wtioever 
win.s an argument with an umpire?' 
and they would have been content to 
waieh the goings-on all afternoon, 
kciowitig that Casey could not win. 
'I'he.v liowled and catcalled and booed, 
thorougldy pleased b\- it all. 

Finally the red-faced umpire roared 
something at Stengel and with a ges- 
ture that could be seen on cathode-ray 
tubes all over N'ew England orderotl 
Stengel off tlie field, out of the game, 
into tlie showers. A full-throated howl 
o' appreciation rolte<l down from the 
graiuLstaiul. Stengel was accompanietl 
oy a cacophony of raucous booing as 
he clumped back across the diamond. 
It did not end until he disappeared 
into the rmiway to the clulihouse. 

Once again, it was not that Boston 
did not like Casey Stengel. It was just 
tliat it was <leliglited at the rare sight 
of Stengel vatuiuishetl. When the Re{l 
Sox held on to win fi-l, thing.s were just 
that much more perfect. 

(.)f course, Stengel himself didn’t care 
much one way or the other how Bo.slon 
felt about him as he prowled around 
Ills cluliliou.se after the game, growl- 
ing about the pla>', insisting that any 
damn fool could see the ball disappear 
liehind the wall into the .seats liefore it 
bounced liack. Some observers agreed 
with him. among them two or three 
of the Kew York newspapermen who 
travel with the Yankees. The Sew 
York Times man, for instance, wrote, 
contbiued ou nerl iiikjv 




The sportsman's camera! Small enough to take any- 
where, Fast and easy in operation. Its built-in range- 
finder and automatic-focusing ZEISS lenses assure sharp 
pictures of striking brilliance. And its great optical 
range enables you to take pictures indoors or out, in 
ordinary light or with flash. Shutter speeds to 1/1250 
sec, -fastest of any 35mm camera. 

At leading dealers. Write for literoture. 

CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 fifth Avenue, New York 17 



they'll give you more fool-comfort 
over ony course — in ony weather! 


GOLF OXFORDS 

GOLF OXFORDS Plain toe blucher in 

True Red.^kin moc- mahogany finish. Re- 

casin con.^truction in movable spikes, 

black and white. Re- 
movable .spike.s. 

Send for FREE folder of Bass Outdoor Footwear 
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The mitt for ym 


Here's the mitt chomplon 
Ted Kluszewski uses to set 
his fielding records. If 
first bose is your spot, a 
MacGregor baseman's 
mitt is your best bet! 

See fiig ITJu’i mitr and olher 
1956 MatGregar models of . . 




THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnoti 32, Ohio "The Choice ol There Who Ploy The Gome" 
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BASEBALL 

continued from page 47 

“The ball apparently landed three or 
four rows up. ... It bounced once 
while a number of . . . spectators . . . 
scrambled for it. Then the ball bounced 
back into the playing field.” 

This is misleading. The ball hit ei- 
ther the slightly beveled edge of the 
wall, as Center Fielder Piersall and 
Umpire Rommel insisted, or it cleared 
the wall by inches and struck a seat in 
the first row in the stands. Wherever it 
hit, it bounced back immediately onto 
the playing field, with no time out for 
bouncing among scrambling specta- 
tors. In fact, since that section of the 
bleachers is fenced off and kept empty, 
to insure a dark background for the 
hitters at home plate, the spectators 
had a long way to come before they 
could start scrambling at all. 


Perhaps an underlying reason for the 
vociferous going-over that the Boston 
fans gave Stengel was their resentment 
at their own team’s miserable showing 
the day before, when the Yankees won 
5-2 with almost ridiculous ease. Typi- 
cal was the fifth inning when, with two 
Yankees out and none on base, the Red 
Sox committed errors on the next three 
batted balls to let in two vitally im- 
portant and utterly unearned runs. 

It was pretty awful baseball and the 
crowd reacted with typical Fenway 
Park vengeance, landing on their own 
heroes with a full measure of hoots, 
boos and catcalls. Rookie Don Buddin 
was given a huge, mocking round of 
applause for fielding a simple ground 
ball shortly after he had made a dam- 
agingerroronan equally simple ground- 
er, and he was accorded similar sar- 
castic praise two innings later when he 
caught an easy pop fly. Jackie Jensen, 
who had difficulties in the field and at 
the plate, was hooted each time he 
batted. One gentle character, recalling 
the recent television show that told 
the story of Jensen’s rehabilitation 
from near juvenile delinquency, yelled 
from the safety of the grandstand, 
“Jensen, you're just a spoiled child.” 
After Billy Goodman grounded out 
weakly for the third time, another 
voice, bearing a perfect Boston accent, 
called out indignantly, “Youah a weak 
sistuh, Goodman!” a wonderfully 
New Englandish insult right out of 
The Rover Boys at Yale. 

All in all, it was a bad day for Bos- 
ton, and all the more rea.son why the 
next day it was such fun to rail at a 
Yankee for a change. w . p ) 
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Sayers Clubs 

are as 

INDIVIDUAL 



Particularly useful 
for [erratic putters 


MIKE soucHAK, Gfossinger, N.Y. 


Like all professional golfers, I have tried to work out a set of fun- 
damental procedures for keeping my putting strokes as consistent 
and as reliable as I can make them. Staying with these fundamen- 
tals has helped me a good deal, particularly in holing the short 
ones — those crucial four-footers that make or break a golf round 
more than any other shot in the game. 

As regards the grip, I've discovered that I have a much better 
touch if my right hand rides high on the shaft. Besides eliminating 
the tendency to pull the putt, it helps me to get a uniform, un- 
varying speed on the ball. As far as address goes, I find it valuable 
to use a slight forward press of the hands before taking the blade 
back. Too much of a forward press can be bad because a golfer then 
tends to jab the ball down into the grass. A slight forward press 
make.s it easier for the left hand to go through the ball after con- 
tact, to move a little more out toward the hole. This, I find, enables 
you to get the slow speed on the ball that’s so desirable. As for my 
right hand, I like to feel that the right palm is moving straight 
along the line of the putt to the hole. 




... 


The slight forward The left hand contin- 

press at address ues through the ball 

NEXT WEEK’S PRO: PATTY BERG ON THE RIGHT HIP 
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as your 
PHYSIQUE! 



No two people arc built 
alike, nor arc any two 
sets of Sayers custom- 
made clubs alike. Each 
set is personally tailored 
to meet ^ur particular 
physique, rroni the 
hand'iorKcd stainless 
steel head on the Irons 
to the perfect feel of 
the Woods, Sayers 
Clubs are the finest in 
the world. 



Opens and closes instantly — nothing 
to adjust. Perfect balance; stands up- 
right. either open or folded. Big ball- 
bearing wheels; easiest pulling. Steel 
construction — light weight. FULL 
GUARANTEE. 

Mail coupon now for 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


Chamberlin Melal Products 
2226 Wflbonsia, Chicago 47, Illinois 
Ruth FREE S-page cotolog lot 




City Zon« Siote, 



CITY ON THE WATER 

coulhiiied from pngc 23 


for Detroit, one eastern owner (Guy 
Lombardoi remarked wistfully: “It’s a 
shame to take this race away from 
Seattle— this is the greatest boat race 
course in the world.” 

\o sooner had the sounds of the 
race died down when an outfit called 
Greater Seattle Inc., a group of boat- 
loving boosters who had helped finance 
Sayres’s earlier defenses of the Gold 
Cup. allotted S25,00d to create a new 
spectacle, the Seafair Trophy race. The 
Seafair will be run off August 4-5 and 
is sanctioned as the unlimited hydro- 
plane championship of the U.S. 

Built around the Seafair Trophy race 
will be another of Seattle’s floating 
fiestas, a 10-day affair called Seafair 
Week, during which synthetic pirates 
cruise around town on festooned floats, 
and King Neptune’s ship— a chosen 
derelict— gets burned by a nautical 
gang made up as Davy Jones and his 
pirates; water ski races, boal-to-boat 
parties and other nautical hi-jinks 
round out the celebration. 

Buzzing angrily for attention 
through the uproar of regattas and hy- 
droplane races are the small bouncing 
outboards which spin around Green 
Lake right in the middle of a staid 
residential district. Hardly a weekend 
passes without some sort of outboard 
racing. “A man could go broke just en- 
tering all the races,” says A1 Benson, 
veteran racing ollicial. The outboard 
classic of the town is the annual Sam- 
mamish Slough race, a slam-bang run 
through a ctyving navigation ditch 
that connects Lake Washington to 
easterly Lake Sammamish. Each year, 
these outboard daredevils smash up 
thousands of dollars of equipment, rac- 
ing through farm lands and low-hang- 
ing trees, under bridges and past 
treacherous, submerged logs. Some of 
the 50,000 spectators who line the IJ- 
mile course occasionally lift a beached 
boat back into the water and help the 
driver on his way. 

mell jjowerboats is provided by the 
large and growing colony of sailboat 
devotees. The heavyweights of the sail- 
ing fleet are the long (45 to 75 feet', 
stately sailing yachts, costing from 
$30,000 on up to .$110,000. Premier 
event for these handsome auxiliaries is 
the annual Swiftsure Lightship Race, 
which for sheer ruggedne.ss compares 
with any in the world as a test of the 
seaworthiness of a boat and the sea- 
manship of its crew. 


Says a longtime competitor, Insur- 
ance Executive Charley Frisbie: “This 
race belongs to the fellow who can beat 
into the wind. It takes a good crew, 
fine seamanship and a lot of luck to 
win." 

For day sailors and cla.ss-boat rac- 
ers, Lake Washington provides nearly 
ideal conditions. The Corinthian Yacht 
Club, limited exclu.sively to sailing, 
estimates that its 340 boats sail about 
10.000 miles a year in club-sponsored 
races alone. Each W'ednesday, an aver- 
age of 130 boats— El Toros. Interna- 
tional 14s, Penguins, Thistles, Stars 
and various larger classes — compete in 
the annual spring, summer and fall 
series of twilight races. 

The current standout among Seattle 
sailors is Bill Buchan Jr., who last year 
won the Mallory Cup, .symbol of the 
North American Sailing Champion- 
ship. As with the Gold Cup, the Mal- 
lory Cup winner has the privilege of 
suggesting where the next race will be 
held: and Bill suggested Lake Wash- 
ington, where the finals will be run 
olT in Blanchard Senior Knockabouts 
September 8 through 13. 

The sailors, how'ever, are not the 
only ones who like to do their racing 
in comparative peace arul quiet. A good 
portion of the powerboaters fee! the 
same way; and for these more sedate 
cruiser men, Seattle offers a number of 
predicted log races, biggest of which 
is the 180-boat International Cruiser 
Race (SI, Aug. 22, 1955j. Another top 
event i.s the Heavy Weather Race, for 
which 112 boats turned out on a freez- 
ing day la.st February. The Inlerclub 
Challenge Race, featuring the four top 
boats from each yacht club, winds up 
the season in September. 

Another trend in powerboating — 
and perhaps the most significant trend 
in the whole Seattle yachting complex 
— is toward weekend family cruises. 
This year, there will be more than 120 
such outings, some boasting as many 
!>« bfiat<5 A wonflerftil salt-air de- 
mocracy prevailsover theseexcursioiis. 
“Plumber.s and bankers, they're all 
alike on a family cruise,” says Ev Hen- 
ry, president of the Inboard Power- 
boat A.ssociation. “Once out on the 
water, they’re all eciual.” 

Henry added, “Five years ago, every 
club used to have ‘stag’ cruises- may- 
be five or six a year. Now it’s down to 
one, because people have discovered 
that boating is a family affair. It’s for 
everybody.” end) 
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YACHTSMAN’S 



Some say 100 yards is no race, but Dave Sime and Bobby Morrow 
proved otherwise as they pounded through an Iowa rainstorm in 


A CLASSIC DUEL OF SPEED 



by ROY TERRELL 


r ose; BEroiiK the law of gravity was 
J discovered— long, that is, before 
the famous apple came clattering down 
upon the head of Sir Isaac Xewton — the 
Greeks were breaking it. They devel- 
oped such a passion for running and 
jumping and heaving assorted bits of 
Grecian hardware around the land- 
scape that eventually they butulled the 
whole thing up into one cohesive affair, 
and so was born the sport of track and 
field. I’robably— although here the 
hooks are a little vague — the Greeks 
got the idea in the first place from 
some long-departed ancestor who 
didn’t necessarily consider it fun l)ut 
had to do quite a bit of running, jump- 
ing and throwing back among the 
woolly mammoths and saber-toothed 
tigers of the Stone .-\.ge scene. 

Anyway, it has been going on for 
quite a while and getting better all the 
time, and last weekend a Ijig version of 
the oldest established permanent float- 
ing athletic event in the world popped 
up in Des Moines, Iowa. If the ancient 
Greek.s could have been at the Drake 
Relays— suitably attired in their win- 
ter tunics — they would have approved 
heartily and been somewhat amazed at 
the progress of an old favorite. 

The Drake Relays in action are a 
t/ircc-n’tig circus of track and fieid — 
colorful, exciting and spectacular. In 
planning and execution they are not 
much different from a dozen other simi- 
lar events which dot the spring months 
throughout Texas and Kansas and 
Pennsylvania and ralifornia: they 
serve the dual purpose of giving local 
fans a chance to see the nation’s fin- 
est young athletes perform and afford 
coaches an early opportunity to test 
and evaluate their boys against strong 
competition in a pleasant and f>ressure- 
less setting before the lug conference 
and national meets roll around. 

Last weekend, for example, to add 
their names to a list which already in- 
cludes such as .Jesse Owens and Ralph 
Metcalfe, Greg Rice and Wes Santee, 
Harrison Dillard and Fred Wolcott, A1 
Blozis and Fortune Gordien and a pole 
vaulter named Warmerdam, came the 


stars of 195fi. There was Bill Xioder, a 
muscular young giant from Kan.sas 
who is the first collegian ever to put the 
shot over fiO feet; there was Ma! Whit- 
field, now a student at Los Angeles 
State College and still, at III, the pos- 
sessor of the same flawless stride which 
won two Olympic SOO-meter cham- 
pionships and next fall at Melbourne 
could conceivably win another. There 
were also Bob Gutowski, a slender, al- 
most skinny young man from Occiden- 
tal who this February became the 
fourth college pole vaulter in history to 
soar over 15 feet; J. W. Mashburn. the 
big, blond power runner from Okla- 
homa who every day looks more 
like the next Olympic 400-meter cham- 
pion; and the great relay teams from 
Iowa, Baylor and Abilene Christian. 
And on hand for exhibitions were two 
former Southern California stars no 
longer eligible for college competition 
but anxious to stay in shape for the im- 
portant days ahead: Parry O’Brien, 
the burly 1952 Olympic shotput cham- 
pion and world record holder, and 
Ernie Shelton, who has been within a 
half inch of the world high-jump record 


and is gunning for an Olympic title of 
his own. 

And then there were Bol)b\Morrow 
and David Sime. 

The Drake otiicials— and the good 
people of Iowa, who have lieen known 
to turn out 16,000 strong for this big 
sho«’ — «ere I'crv happy to have Xie- 
der and O’Brien and Mashburn and 
Gutow.ski and the rest. But they w<?re 
especially happy to have Morrow and 
Sime. For despite Drake’s enviable 
record it has never been al)le to solve 
two big problems: how to cope with 
Iowa weather and how to get someone 
to run 100 yards in less than 9.5 sec- 
onds. Of course it would have been 
asking too much of Morrow and Sime 
to solve the first; even the Drake offi- 
cials have given up trying. Rain or 
shine, .sun or snow, they cross their fin- 
gers, hope for the best and with good 
grace accept what shows up. If it is a 
beautiful weekend, wonderful. If not, 
well, the farmers can always use the 
rain. Last Saturday, after a beautiful- 
ly sunny opening day during which 
afternoon temperature climbed to gl®, 
the farmers got their rain — and 38® 
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tpmperatures which threatened to ruin 
the Drake relays entirely. 

But before the meet was an hour old, 
Morrow and Sime solved the second 
problem. Kach, in a qualifying heat on 
Friday afternoon, ran a 9.4 100. 

.Vow there are tlio.se, even among 
the track faithful, who consider the 
100-yard dash — particularly when 
teamed up with a stop watch— an in- 
ferior product of the sport. For one 
thing, they will tell you, it gets over 
too fa.st. Zoom— and they’re gone. 
What kind of a race is that? They will 
also mention the wonderful combina- 
tion of speed and stamina it takes to 
run a record mile; the delicate sense of 
timing and pace, the psychology of po- 
sition, the battle of wit as well as lung 
and muscle. Now that is a real race. 
But the sprinters— they just get out 
there and run. Zoom. And w'hat if the 
watches do say it’s good? It really 
doesn’t mean anything. In the dashes, 
they could throw away the clocks, it’s 
who wins that’s important, and until 
a guy has beaten another good one 
he’s nobody. 

To which those who like the sprints 
answer simply: the da.shes are the most 
natural race a man can run. That old 
cave man, for example. wa.sn’t pacing 
himself when a saber-tooth showed up 
— he was getting out of there fast. The 
times? Well, maybe you’re right ; some- 
times they are misleading, but great 
sprinters do get together once in a 
while and then you have seen a remark- 
able exhibition, a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. 

Bob Karnes, the 29-year-old Drake 
track coach and director of the relays, 
was a middle-distance man himself 
back in undergraduate days at Kansas, 
but he liked the dashes just the same, 
and last winter he made up his mind 
that Drake was going to have a good 
100. First he sent oil an invitation to 
Jim Golliday, the defending champion 
from Northwestern, who was limping 
around with a pulled muscle but still 
might be ready in time. Golliday, who 
gels off the starting blocks as if he were 
equipped with a rocket and finishes as 
if he had picked up another one on the 
way, is a coholder of the world record 
of 9.3 seconds, an Army veteran gen- 
erally regarded by the experts as the 
No. 1 U.S. Olympic sprint candidate. 
If he isn’t No. 1, Bobby Morrow is, 
and Karnes sent Morrow an invita- 
tion, too. A fabulous young Texan who 
hadn’t lost a 100 since the spring of 
1953, he had never met Golliday in 
competition but as an Abilene Chris- 
tian freshman last .season ran wind- 
assisted times as low as 9.1, turned in 


9.4 with no assistance and won the Na- 
tional AAU 100. And then Karnes 
sent an invitation to Dave Sime. 

Sime is a 19-year-old Duke Univer- 
sity sophomore from New Jersey who 
never ran track in high school and 
went to college oti a baseball .scliolar- 
ship. But he knew he could run and 
said so; to prove it he zipped off a 
9.6 as a freshman, became the most 
talked-about newcomer in track with 
his indoor performances last winter 
and then, outdoors again this spring, 
ran 9.4 twice in the South. He had 
never raced Morrow, or Golliday either. 
In fact he had never seen them. 

A DARK HORSE TO PUSH 

The race had everything, even a 
dark horse. Dick Blair, another mem- 
ber of the strong Kansas team, had 
been flirting with sen.sational times for 
two years and only the week before 
served notice with an unofficial 9.5 
clocking. So when Golliday, .slow to 
mend and still limping from his winter 
injury, was scratched from the race, 
there wasn’t too much disappoint- 
ment. The two big sophomores ap- 
peared ready to go, and Blair was ca- 
pable of seeing that they did. 

The 9.4 preliminary times (Blair 
won his heat with a 9.5) made it al- 
most certain that this was going to be 
a race to remember, and even the fact 
that all three runners were pushed 
along by 7 ’ J-mph winds (the allowable 
for record purposes is slightly less than 
4 ^4) didn’t lessen the anticipation. That 
night in De,s Moines— and over much 
of the rest of the nation as well— there 
was talk of a 9.3 100 or even a 9.2. 
And— although this is frowned upon 
in some circles — not since Nashua and 
Swaps hooked up last summer at Chi- 
cago had there been so much wagering 
upon the outcome of a race. The fa- 
vorite was Morrow, more experienced, 
more tested against strong competi- 
tion. “He’s never been pushed,” one 
man pointed out. “There’s no telling 
what that boy can run.” 

But at least two in a position to 
know leaned slightly the other way. 
Mel Patton, who eight years before 
had become the first man to run 100 
yards in 9.3, now track coach of the 
University of Wichita, had an idea it 
might be Sime. “I’ve seen Morrow be- 
fore,” he said Friday night, “and he’s 
a wonderful runner. But this Sime has 
such a beautiful balance. He’s going 
to be tough to beat.” 

Said Northwestern’s Rut Walter: 
“I’m not a betting man, but if I were 
I believe I’d go with Sime. It’s too bad 
Jim isn’t able to get in on this. And 


I’ll tell you one thing: whoever wins, 
someone is really going to have to do 
some stepping to keep those two hoys 
and Jim off that boat to Australia. 
I don’t think we've ever had three 
sprinters of that caliber in this coun- 
try at one time.” 

But by Saturday afternoon there 
was no longer any talk of a record. The 
temperature, dropping all night and 
throughout the morning, was down to 
40® by noon, and an hour before the 
race it began to pour. Sime, nervous 
and sniffing from a slight cold, warmed 
up slowly in the shelter of the Drake 
fieldhouse and worried about the fans. 
“I’d hoped we could give them a real 
good time,” he said, “and now this 
has to come along.” 

“Well, maybe you won’t have to be 
out in it very long,” a man standing 
nearby said. 

Dave grinned. "Just a little over nine 
seconds, I hope.” 

Across the way. Morrow, in his usual 
calm manner, nodded and grinned at 
well-wishers, shook his head with a 
smile when they mentioned the nice 
80® weather he had left back home and 
shrugged when someone asked him if 
he was nervous. Then, a little ahead of 
Sime, he jogged out into the rain. 

Lining up for the start, they made 
quite a picture, but of the eight runners 
the 7,000 pairs of eyes peeking from 
under umbrellas and rain hats in the 
stands were focu.sed on only the three 
in the middle. In Lane No. 4, out- 
wardly calm, 6 feet 1 ' ■> inches tall, 
weighing 175 pounds, bronzed and 
handsome, with a white slash bearing 
the letters ACC across his purple jer- 
sey, was Morrow. In Lane No. 6, al- 
most 6 feet 3 inches and 185 pounds, 
red-haired, baby-faced and with the 
big white-winged D sharp against his 
light-blue jersey, stood Sime, impatient 
to get going. And in between, slight and 
nervous but with some plans of his own, 
was a runner in a bright-blue jersey 
with the brilliant orange letters “Kan- 
sas” across his chest— Dick Blair. 

Before Starter Les Duke could get 
them away, somebody on the edge of 
the track clicked a camera shutter and 
off they went, Sime and Blair letting 
their momentum carry them almost 
halfway down the track while Morrow 
came off his blocks to jog only a few 
yards before turning back to try again. 
On the second attempt Blair— and 
maybe Sime and another runner in an 
inside lane— beat the gun and Duke 
called them back again. This time Mor- 
row, who has never been disqualified 
from a race for a false start, merely 
eontuiued on next page 
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stood up in his blocks and walked a 
few steps down the track. 

But the third time they were off. 
Blair and Sime got away together, 
Morrow a fraction of a second late. At 
30 yards Sime had pulled away to a 
lead of more than a yard and Morrow 
was on Blair’s shoulder. At 70 yards 
Morrow caught Blair and, almost im- 
perceptibly, began to inch up on Sime. 
But he didn’t really get close. The big 
redhead, pounding along through the 
puddles over a surface which somehow 
had remained just firm enough, threw 
himself forward at the tape with more 
than two feet to spare. Morrow, losing 
his first race since he was a junior in 
high school, beat Blair by a foot. The 
rest of the field was far behind, and 
when the time was announced (9.4) 
and the wind (a quartering 4.4) the 
Drake Relayshad the record they want- 
ed. As the man said, it had been zoom 
—and over. But it was quite a race. In 
fact, only three men in history had 
ever done better than this big, shy, 
19-year-old kid from New Jersey and 
none had ever done as well under such 
miserable conditions. 

After that, the remainder of the 
meet was anticlimax. The weather 
ruined all other record attempts except 
that of Gutowski, who repaired to the 
warmth and dryness of the field house 
along with the other pole vaulters and, 
using a runway about 45 feet shorter 
than his normal distance, sailed over 
14 feet 8' I inches. Shelton, who also per- 
formed inside when the high-jump area 
turned into a quagmire, went 6 feet 8^ 
O’Brien tossed a slippery shot 58 feet 7 
as Neider did 54 feet ll'^ to win the 
college competition. Whitfield helped 
Los Angeles State to a college sprint 
medley championship with an easy 
880 and then ran a 48.2 anchor lap, 
very fine considering the conditions, in 
a losing cause in the mile relay. 

But it was the sprinters’ show. After 
it was all over, there were those who 
pointed out that on another day, with 
a better start, it might be Morrow in- 
stead of Sime. .\nd they might get 
that 9.3 or 9.2. But whoever wins, as 
they meet again through tlie month of 
June in the National Collegiates, at the 
National AAU and finally at the Olym- 
pic trials, it should be quite a series of 
races. At week’s end the people of Des 
Moines unanimously agreed that either 
Sime or Morrow would have made a 
good cave man, a good Greek— and 
could easily make a good Olympic 
champion. ejip. 
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A breathtaking shot on a crucial hole 
. ■ . the crowd goes wild. A new 

chapter is added to golfing history. 
Look closely at the man. He looks 
every inch the Champion that he Is. 

He wears the shoe of Champions — 
Foot'Joy ■ . - made to exacting standards 
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ASIAN SPORTS AND GAMES 2 





Si’s globe-trotting artist captures in paintings some of the highlights of an 
old Asian sport — the pitting of animal against animal in contest and combat 


PAINTINGS BY JOHN GROTH 


► I 



E vkkv four-leyg(‘<l animal which can possibly he kepi 
on a course is rawri in Asian countries. Bedouins ride 
swift Arabian horses over desert sands: Afghans compete 
aboard stumpy Mongol ponies, and Arab legionnaires rock 
and roll on racing carr.els in the Transjordan desert. Xo fes- 
tival is without some animal contest, often grueling and 
savage. Miniature bu.lock.s ijull high-wheeled carts in Cey- 
lon. and tiny lighting fish tear each other to ribbons in a 
village near Bangkok. Afghans even liet on battles between 


pocket-sized fighting partridges. In India, cheetahs bring 
down the samblmr deer, and Arab falconers send their birds 
against gazelles and bustards. Most uproarious of the con- 
tests are the elepliant races. Fifteen elephants were entered 
in the race shown above, held at Kandy, capital of Ceylon. 
The crowd came from miles around in bullock cart.s, and 
the lietting was heavy. Incidentally. Rajah, the favorite, 
won by a trunk and then happily cooled out when the ma- 
hout look him to the nearby river for a four-hour bath. 

Turn page for more Asian sports and games 







I N' THE SHADOW of an old fort in the Khyber Pass region. 

turbaned shepherds shout encouragement to fighting 
rams locked in battle. A favorite native sport during the 
rutting season in Pakistan, Afghanistan and northern India, 
ram fighting takes place wherever a challenge is issued and 


a contestant can be found. The animals rush at each other, 
heads down, and collide with a mighty thud. Then they 
back of! and charge again. This head banging goes on while 
the odds keep changing until the ram with the biggest 
headache decides it has had enough and unhappily retires. 
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Bai«<l on regular weekly dispatches from SI bureaus and special 
correspondents in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas; and on 
reports from fish and game commissions of the 48 stales and Alaska 


MOST w'iltllife bi- 
PREEDOM FOR ologists figrco that 
QUAIL stocking pen- 

reared birds is an 
expensive and often unrewarding meth- 
od of bolstering depleted game bird 
populations. Far more, thei' point out. 
can be accomplished through habitat 
improvement alone. 

A forceful vindication of this thesis 
is furnished by the Virginia Game and 
Inland Fisheries Commission. As part 
of a long-term plan to demonstrate 
that habitat improvement benefits 
both game and landowmcrs, the com- 
mission in 1949 acquired rundown Haw- 
fieJd Piantation in Orange County. At 



SLAM ON HEADS 


William A. Fisher (ohoccl, a Bellingham, 
Wash, dentist, is one of a handful of dogged 
sportsmen who have successfully hunted all 
four specie.s of North American mountain 
sheep. Shown here with hi.s trophy heads. 
Dr. Fisher .stand.s between a Dali Sheep 
ilcfl) and a Desert Bighorn. A Stone Sheep 
hangs at top right flanked by a Rocky 
Mountain Bighorn, a recent kill which 
completed Fisher's sheeptsh grand slam. 


that time there were only 16 coveys 
of quail on its entire 2,764 acres. 

Commission field workers stocked no 
birds and exercised no predator con- 
trol. They simply proceeded to recon- 
struct Hawfield as a farm, with special 
attention to fringe cover that would 
not only prevent erosion but afford 
protection and food for game. 

Results have been startling. Haw- 
field today is an efficient, productive 
farm that is also stuffed with quail. At 
last count the commis.sion located 75 
large coveys and estimates that in 
dense cover areas there are still more. 

If Virginia has helped prove what 
habitat improvement can do, a Massa- 
chusetts biologist ha.s dramatically 
highlighted the unhappy alternative. 

Conducting his experiments on 
quail-rich Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
Biologi-st Tom Ripley, a month before 
hunting season, released five pen- 
reared coveys of 20 birds each in cover 
that was already supporting a native 
quail population. Checking with dogs, 
Ripley found that only 34 stocked 
quail survived until opening day. 

Ten of these w-ere shot in sea.son and 
by January, 14 more had expired. This 
represented a 90^ ; mortality, yet dur- 
ing the same three-month period na- 
tive quail in the same area suffered a 
much lower mortality. 

“By the time most pen-reared birds 
learned how to act like quail,” com- 
ments Ripley, "it was too late even 
under favorable habitat conditions.” 


THB DREAM of 
PERMITS "’“"y “ I'Sht- 

tackle angler visjt- 
ing the Florida 
Keys or the W'est Indies is to take a 
permit. This powerful member of the 
pompano family is a shy and rare vis- 
itor to shallow subtropical flats, where 
it feeds much like a bonefish. The cur- 
rent vi’orld record fish weighed 42 
pounds 4 ounces, but a permit of any 
size is considered a trophy and more 
anglers than not return home without 
one. Still, there are those exceptions 
continued on next pugc 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK 

continued from page 39 

which keep angling hopes alive and 
last week Michael Gottlieb of Miami 
was one such. 

Fishing the flats around the Baham- 
ian island of Bimini one morning, Gott- 
lieb, on spinning tackle, 10-pound test 
line and a live shrimp, hooked and 
boated a 31-pound permit. Then, after 
lunch, blissfully contemptuous of prec- 
edent, he went out again with his 
guide, “Bonefish” Sam Ellis, and 
caught another, this one 29 pounds 10 
ounces. "It’s not a record,” Gottlieb 
reflects, “but it’s sure a once-in-a-few- 
lifetimes.” 


AFTER FOUR dis- 
tressing failures. 
Josephine is trying 
again. Josephine, a 
whooping crane at the Audubon Park 
Zoo in New Orleans, laid an egg last 
week, and wildlife fanciers are in a state 
of joyful, albeit restrained, anticipa- 
tion. The restraint stems from the fact 
that Josephine and her mate are the 
only two whoopers in captivity and 
that Josephine, although willing, has 
faltered as a mother. Her record so far 
lists three broken eggs, one four-day- 
old chick mysteriously missing. Since 
no whooping crane has yet been 
hatched and raised under hothouse 
conditions, and since only 28 still sur- 
vive in the wild (SI, March 12j, Jose- 
phine is very much on the ornitholo- 
gical spot. 


CONSIDERING that 
20 centuries ago 
Macedonian ang- 
lers were matching 
the hatch on the River Astracus with 
wool and hackle, a hundred years in 
the history of fly fishing is only a 
few lines from an epic. But a hundred 
years in the exacting handicraft of 
fashioning fly rods is a respectable span, 
and this year the Charles F. Orvis Co. 
Inc. in Manchester, Vermont is observ- 
ing its 100th anniversary. 

The Orvis Co. was founded in 1856 
by Charles F. Orvis, a 5-foot 3-inch 
Yankee with intense pride in his busi- 
ness. Asked once: "You the feller that 
makes fishin’ poles?” Orvis replied: 
"Sir, God makes poles. The Orvis Com- 
pany makes fishing rods.” 

When Orvis died, the enterprise was 
carried on by his two sons, Albert and 
Robert, but by the late 1930s both 
were over 80, and the company was 


floundering in a sea of mounting costs. 

In 1940 D. C. Corkran, a crack golfer 
who once set a new qualifying record 
in the National Amateur, bought the 
Charles F. Orvis Co. for approximately 
$3,000 and bought right into trouble. 

World War II broke and a govern- 
ment order suspended production of 
fishing rods. Corkran weathered that 
by manufacturing bamboo ski poles 
for the Army. With peace, fibre glass 
moved to the front as an inexpensive, 
rugged rod material and bamboo was 
prematurely relegated to Umbo. 

D. C. Corkran, however, now in his 
60s, is an energetic and determined in- 
dividual. He purchased the Orvis Com- 
pany with the conviction that anglers 
would always appreciate fine work- 
manship and pay for it. He not only 
continued to make traditional bamboo 
rods but improved on tradition by im- 
pregnating them with a bakelite resin, 
to increase their durability. 

Today Orvis’ gross annual sales in 
rods and a great variety of tackle 
probably reach the six-figure mark, 
and Charles F. Orvis, who may occa- 
sionally pay a ghostly visit to the 
Battenkill, is undoubtedly pleased. 


FISHERMAN’S so-scason opened 

CALENDAR W™?: »<■, 

son closed (or closes). 
C-clear water; D- 
water dirty or roily; M— water muddy. N -water 
at normal height; .SH-slightly high; H -high; 
VH very high; L— low; II -rising; F falling. 
WT50— water temperature 50'. FG - fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair; FP fishing poor; OG— outlook 
good; OF outlook fair; OP-oullook poor 


BLACK BASS: TLORtDA: Despite some rain- 
fall across central Florida last week, many lakes 
are critically low and at preswtime some were 
on emergency basis, with state Fresh Water Fish 
Commission allowing unlimited catches. Best 
d.shing last week in central slate was Lake 
Fierce. ea.st of Dundee. In north Florida best 
ba.<H fishing is at St. John'.s River near W’elaka 
and Crescent City where shiners and black eel 
baits were producing limits to pounds. OVG 
if and when rains come. 

SOUTH Carolina: Spoons and spinning lures 
are producing frequent limits (eight) at Lake 
Murray; agent attributes fast action to rising 
water, says most bu.ss are in 2- to 3-pound cla.s.s. 
NORTH Carolina; FG and <)<; for fresh-water 
ponds in Halteras and Dare County mainland 
areas as bass are taking fly-rod surface lures 
enlhusia-stically. Currituck area also improv- 
ing and OG. 

calipoknia: Windy weather slowed fishing on 
lower Colorado reservoirs last week but OVG, 
esiMJcially tor big bass. Last week Sbasta and 
Clear lakes were producing on plugs trolled at 
six- to eight-foot depth, but surfacelurea should 
get results now. 

MISSOURI; Lake Norfork is in fine condition 
and deep-running plugs are producing good to 
excellent catche.s, hut best fishing in state U at 
Lake Bull ShoaU where last week 64 black ba.t.s 
weighing 6 pounds or better were reported: five 
weighed more than 8 pounds. 

TKNSKS.SKi':: Bass fishing is at season's peak in 
middle and east Tennessee; largemouths are 
taking top-water lures in Douglas and Cherokee 
lakes and smallmouth fishing is best in recent 
years at Norris Reservoir. FVG at Center Hill 
Lake, where local talent is taking 1- to 2-pound 
smallmouth.s off shallow points on polar hear 
hair flies tipped with pork rind. In general. OVtJ. 


TNEfR Oafbv, Pa. 


Fashion 

League 

Stripes 

l^ontw 

New, smartly braided 
elastic belts in the 
season’s latest 
tri-tone stripes. 
Colorful and 


comfortable. 2.50 


FishiM iBague Jewelry - 
Simple elegance expressed 
in this neat, deep carved 
set. 5.00* 

♦ptuJ la« 


Mississifri: Lorul fXiK'rls rloulil tbiH iinyono 
will top IliP !l-i)oun<i l-ounrf larKemouth 
fiiijtlil by H. R. Johnson of Gulfport two wenks 
iiK'i in Happy Lake, a small pubiir lake north- 
west of Gulfport. The fish, a whopper by Gulf 
Toast stan<lar<ls. was caught on a midget plug. 
i.oi'isiana; FG and OG in ponds throughout 
southern Louisiana. 

KINGFISH: ki.okida: Although kingfish run 
wiissuppcisetl to have pa.sseil Tampa three week.s 
ago, party boat.s ran into a big school at No. 2 
buoy at entrance to harbor last week. an<l since 
then boats have been bringing in oatehes of 50 
or (iO kings caught trolling with white minnows 
or spiKins. However, season is late and schools 
will probably have moved on by now. In north- 
wi-st Florida several large schools arc reported 
20 miles offshore and are exiiected to hit in 
closer when wind dies. In Miami area charter 
boats report scattered catches of kingfish liut 
no hig concentrations. 

TROUT: SEW YOKK: First warm weather last 
Saturday brought torrential runoff and raiser! 
Reaverkill and Rsopua rivers to ncar-floorl stage. 
By now Beaverkill may be in fair shape and 


FISH BOX 


.Among last week’s outstanding catches: a 
360-pounti STCRtiKON caught by Wilfretl 
Cravens of Walters Ferry, Itlaho at Swan 
Falls in the Snake River near Boi.se; a 
7-<, -pound SMALLMOfTH luss caught at 
Tennessee'-s Center Hill Lake by Don Smith 
of Chattanooga on a plug; a 7-f-pound saii.- 
KISH caught by Mrs, i>awrence Bowditch of 
.\ranhas.set, iV.V., on nine-thread line and 
three-ounce tip off Key Wc.st; a 9-pound 
2(^inch RAINBOW troi't caught in Michi- 
gan’s Lake Loui-se by John Moorhead of 
Gaylord, .Mich.; a 41-pound channel rass 
caught in surf at Hatteras Beach by Har- 
old J. Williams of Wynnewood, Pa.: a 4.3- 
pound citAN.NEL BASS caught in surf at 
Oregon Inlet by Dr. Walter Spaeth of Kliz- 
abeth City, N.C.; a 9-pound 12-ounce 
BROWN TROUT caught in Washiiigton’.s 
Lake Ten by Ray Pittman of Clear Lake, 
Wash.: a 2,500-pound baskint, shark har- 
pooned by Harry Gilbert of Brentwood, 
B.C. and shot after two-hour tussle. 


Iroui should be taking Quill Gordon and Hen- 
drick.son nymphs, with good drj‘-fly fishing on 
-same patterns in immediate olRng. Esofius prob- 
ably will not be at peak until mid-May hut 
such feeders as the Beaverkill. Little Beaverkill, 
('hichester. Woodland Valley and Silver Hollow 
streams shoulcl be in fuir-to-good condition 
now. .Adirondack area rivers an- still .several 
weeks from good fishing a.s riinofT will continue 
until miil-May. In southwestern New York 
most streams are high and roily, but Merle 
Haigbr of Jamestown nninaged to creel a 4- 
Iiound 1 l-ounec brown from Clear Creek near 
Randolph. 

MASBACHfsETTS; Warm weather last Saturday 
led to mob scenes on eastern Mas-sachuselts 
lakes and pomls. with uneonfirmerl report of 
•S-pound rainiiow from Walrien Pond loi'ping 
local llsli stories. Bay State’s recliiinie<i trout 
ponds are paying off this season with several 
fish over 20 inches taken from Goose ami 
Chalhani ponds on Cape Cijd. Bigger trout are 
starting to show at Cliff Pond in Nickerson 
Slate p’orest. .Agitation growing throughout 
slate for year-rouml trout season to avoid eon- 
<'entrated stocking iirogram and opening-day 
mol) lU'enes. Farmington River produced several 
limit catches on bucktails and nymphs. an<l 
water levels were dropping in most western 
St reams: OP/F. 

NEW HAMPsiiiHE: Only southern part of state 
i.s ice-free .md weather iia.s delayed .sfwking in 
some waters, but SO May 1 ami 310.0110 legal 
trout have been planted. 


I'ennsylva.NIa: Good hatches of Hendricksons 
reporte<l from A'ellow Breeches and other cen- 
tral Pennsylvania streams, ami 0<;/V<; for fly- 
fushermen if Weather stays good. 

MlfuniAN; Fl*/F in western areas from Board- 
man Ris'er south and in eastern Miehigan's Au 
Gr».s and .Au Sable areas, hut north-central area 
of lower peninsula provided some bright spots 
as hundrecls of fishermen made limit catches in 
Pickerel. West Lost. Wi-sl Twin and Hemlock 
lakes in Pigeon River Forest District. Top lake 
thi.s area wa.s Loui.se (ucc "Fish B<)x"i. .Almost 
all fish caught on worms. 0<; if warm weather 
continues but snow i.s still in swamps on Stiir- 
geon. Pigeon and Riack rivers and rain coulcl 
-Still trigger floods. 

cai.ikornia; .An estimated three-rpiarier mil- 
lion anglers eelehrated statewide opening da.v 
last Saturday with weatherman cooperating 
after midweek storrn.s and FG <lcspife high, 
inurk.v waters. Top roadside waters in northern 
California were San Francisco's Lake .Merceti. 
Feather River. Lake -Almannr region's Battle 
and Cow cro-ks. Pit and upper Sacramento 
rivers. On east slope of the Sierra, f’rowley Lake 
gave up hundreds of limits to an estimated 
7,111111 anglers with lo|i fish an fii-^-poim*! brown 
taken on troll by Ralph Zolph of Lindsay. 
Calif.: fewer lunkers were reported iluin at la«l 
year's opening, probably duo to confusion on 
new live bait restrictions. In south, most popu- 
lar lake was Cachuma where 85,000 anglers 
found spotty fi.shing in murky water; lake is 23 
feet higher than last year and trout are scat- 
tered. Within 100 miles of I.os .Angeles hot spots 
were .Arrowhead. Big Bear and Little Rock 
lakes: west and east forks of San Gabriel River 
are generally improved after recent planting of 
bigger trout. In general. OG/A'fl. 
tDAHO; .As high water hit entire state to wreck 
sleelheading. anglers found FF/G for rainbow 
trout at Thousantl Spring.s near Hagerman and 
below Strike Dam on Snake River. Malheur 
Rt'servoir is open and OA'fl, but don’t try this 
unless .vou have four-wlu-el-ilrive car. fn gen- 
eral, OF. 

WASIUNCTON: Biggest ofvening day in state’s 
hi-stnry saw an estimated 400,000 fishermen 
catch an estimated .3.100,000 trout; game tie- 
partment cheek of 53.711 anglers revealed aver- 
age lake of 7.7G trout per man. Twenty-five 
lakes in Columbia B.-isin produced 44..')'; of 
trout taken in .state, and Blue Lake in Grant 
County protiuced II0.3S5 fish to .31^ pounds for 
7.5.32 fishermen; Park Lake in Grant Cotmiy 
produced same high average, flther top lakes on 
opening day were Deep Lake in Grunt County, 
Clear Lake in the Bald Hills in Thurston County. 
Sylvia in Gray's Harbor County, Cottage in 
King County, Windmill in Grant, Liberty in 
Spokane and Tan wax in Pierce, in order of pro- 
ductivity. Biggest trout of opening day was 
71.^-pound rainbow from Deep Lake, In wesiern 
WiLshington. Lake Shoecraft in Snohomish 
County and Twin Lake in Kitsap County aver- 
aged 10 fish per man. Other hot lakes were Six- 
teen. Cottage. Walker, Deer, Toad. Hummel, 
Battle Ground ami Blue. Mo.st anglers caught 
their fish on single eggs or worms or trolling 
with spinner and worms, with fiy-fi.shers in ifefi- 
nite minority. Squalicum and Samish lakes fV; 
Samish OF for silvers to 12 inches. 

NEW MEXiro; SO May 1 and tlA'G in higher 
mountain areas. Rio Grande between Taos ami 
Colorado line reporl.s FVG, with some mo.-w still 
in water but clearing fast, and some nice brown-: 
being taken on dark wet flies and worms. 
WitwoNSiN: .As SO -April 28 wintry weather kept 
all but liardie.st fishermen at home. Brule River 
was N and f hut air temperatures in high 20s 
iced gui'les and mad(‘ monofilament line un- 
manageable. FP and OP until weather and 

oiiiccoN; -As SO .April 28, FF despite showers 
and cloudy weather: coastal areas proviiled 
many limits of cutthroat trout from coastal 
streams and uppi-r thial waters: hot spot was 
Siletz River with boat and bank fisbermen tak- 
ing easy limits. Willamette A'alley streams were 
dLsappointing with small anil s<‘atiere<l eatche.s. 
Di'troit Reservoir on upper Santiam FF/G. 
Deschutes River in excellent condition from 
Wickiup Resiervoir downstream to mouth of 
Crooked River and FG with several large 
brown.s reported caught on worms, and several 
lijnits taken on flies: OF. 

NEW JERSEY; FF/G on South Branch of Rari- 
tan between Hoffman's and High Bridgeand on 
Flat Rr(H)k.4J^ miles downstream from Route 
20() Brhigo. 


There Are Reasons Why 
Prize^Winning Fishermen 
Prefer True Temper Rods 


For year.:? and years more prize- 
winnitig lish have bwn cnufilit 
with True Temper than with 
any other brand. That’s why 
True Temper is known tis tile 
rod of ehnmpions . . . tubular 
or sohtl i fi'R re-spond 

with lightning-like speed and 
excel in many exclusive features. 
For instance , . . 


Beautiful New 
Pearlescent Finish 





Many of the new. 19.56 rods are 
coated with it glowing, pearl-like 
finish. In addition to its betiuly, 
tiiis exquisite finish insures 
long-lasting protection. 




Other True Temper Rod Features 
Millions of Fishermen Like 

• Speedlotk reel grip |e snap reel 
on or off in a Hath. 

• New, 3-pieee ferrule seals out 

• Foolproof, ehuck-fyp# loregrip 

• I95£ selertion of spinning rods in- 
cludes now tubular aluminum hondle 
. , . holds reel in rigid olignment. 

Tell Your Dealer I Want True Temper 
RODS . . . REELS . . . LURES 



Fishing Tockle Divi 
Anderson, S. Carolina 
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SPORTING LOOK 


CRACKER-BARREL CLASSICS 



Al{<'mTK<T-l)l'>»l<;NKU Atkinson decorates the Gien of MichiKan 
showroom in <-ountry-hou.se style as background for his sports designs. 


Architect Bill Atkinson applies a slide 
rule to the design of “country” clothes 


A NAMK beconiing familiar to the shopper wlio 
picks up functional sports clothes in the “coun- 
try stores” that keep popping up in all parts of the 
suburbs is Bill Atkinson, designer for Glen of Mich- 
igan. The character of Atkinson's clothes fits into 
the cracker-barrel atmosphere, as indeed does the 
personality of their tall, reticent designer. Atkinson 
is an architect who has applied the precise standards 
of the building trades to the making of women’s 
clothes. As a result his man-tailored sports shorts, 
slacks. skirt.s. shirts are precision cut and finished, 
and made of fabrics that wear well and are easy to 
care for. Atkinson crashed the women’s sportswear 
husinessbydesigningared bandanna square-dancing 
skirt for his wife. He laid it out on the dining-room 
table and gave her instructions for sewing it ott the 
family Singer. That one skirt started a business. 
First it wa.s demanded by friends who wanted copies 
for square dancing; then by a men’s work-clothes 
manufacturer who saw it as a good way of using up 
an abundant supply of bandannas: finally by (ilen, 
who launched Atkinson with a full-fledged collection 
in lO;")!. His clothes have a Xew England look about 
them, cliiefly because of the quiet calico prints he 
likes to use, and a certain modesty in design. To 
adapt his designs to different climates— a boon for 
travelers — Atkinson divides warm weather clothes 
into four seasons: resort, spring, .summer and Indian 
summer, (^n these pages clothes by Glen of Michi- 
gan to fit three different seasons are shown in a 
Sea Island setting: Glen-plaid cottons for spring; 
Sea Island cotton poplins for summer; and autumn- 
colored calicoes for Indian summer. .Ml of the 
clothes are available at Davison’s Sea Island Shop 
in Sea Island, Ga. and at all Lord & Taylor stores. 


HHOTOOUAI'H.S »Y KICHARO MEEK 


fJI.KN-l'LAJl) .separates are SO versatile they can be worn 
for golf or dressed up for spectating. From the left: I’at 
Hammond’.s blue .shirt, SH.95: shorts, $1 ] .95: Hilda Jerni- 
gan's red cardigan, $9,95: same shorts; Mary France.s 
Gould's white pi<|i;e how shirt, $1 1 .95; skirt, $12.95: Patsy 
Cummings’ jacket, $12.95; llarefl .skirt, $12.95: pique shirt, 
$7.95; Doris Haye.s the .same except for slim skirt, $1 1.95. 
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SKA tSLAM) cotton <irfsscs in silky pasifls and almost invisible matching slim skin {$14.9') ', Pat Hammond a red dotted bow-tie 
dots or stripes are put tOEether from blouses and skirts. Pat.sy blouse i$14.9.>' with .soft-pleated skirt (S2oi. and Doris Haye.s 

CumminEs wears a blue striped man-tailored .shirt i$14.9.ji and a pleated-back shin i$16.95i with stitched-pleul skirl i$'29.9l)i. 




HAPPY KNOLL 

continued jTom page 35 

Bermuda? 2) three inches above the 
knee? 3) six inches? 4) straight or 
curved? 5) loose, tight or medium? 
After each of these subheadings there 
should be a check list: yes, no, unde- 
cided, don’t understand. This, in Mr. 
Lawton’s opinion, would pretty well 
cover what he termed “the whole pic- 
ture,” and once the samplings were 
made and the results published, no 
one could have a reasonable kick about 
subsequent democratic regulations, 
and there should be no exceptions just 
because one gal’s leg, as he put it, was 
more shapely than another’s at Happy 
Knoll. 

As often happens after Bob Lawton 
makes suggestions at our meetings, 
there was a profound and thoughtful 
silence. 

Admitting that the idea had its an- 
gles of merit, there was also something 
wrong about it. I am delighted to say 
that Hank Stevens put his finger on 
the difficulty. 

“And just exactly how do you think 
we would look as an executive body,” 
he said, “if we were to send out an in- 
quiry on how short women should wear 
their shorts? We ought to decide on 
the correct length here and now on 
the basis of our own experience.” 

What would they say at the Hard 
Hollow Country Club, he inquired, if 
we sent out any such round-robin let- 
ter, Dr. Gallup or no Dr. Gallup? 

There was another silence, and then 
Tom Gaspell made what I still think 
is an interesting observation. There 
was no trouble about shorts being too 
short at Hard Hollow, he said, because 


most of the women there had given up 
trying to attract men. Besides, women 
at Hard Hollow had to play golf in 
long slacks whether they liked it or 
not because of the mosquitoes. There 
was another longer pause. Obviously 
everyone must have recalled the shorts 
that Mrs. Gaspell had worn last sea- 
son which were so arranged that when 
she wore her cashmere coat it did not 
seem that she had on any shorts at all. 
Fortunately Mr. Gaspell continued 
with another thought. He said that he 
did not care what sort of shorts the 
women wore as long as they looked all 
right in them, and that was what Mrs. 
Gaspell always said, also. Some women 
looked all right in shorts and others 
looked perfectly terrible. It was not 
the fault of the shorts, but the fault of 
the individual who fitted herself inside 
them. Why not get a Gallup poll about 
the shape of individuals? 

It was here that Bill Jonas made a 
suggestion. You can always count on 
Bill Jonas to have a good idea. 

“Why not pass a regulation,” he 
said, “to have shorts cut to fit individ- 
uals instead of forcing individuals into 
previously cut shorts?” 

Bob Lawton said that this gave him 
a further thought. 

“Why not,” he said, “add another 
question to the public opinion poll: 
Are your shorts readymade or tailor- 
made?” 

“It doesn’t seem to me we’re getting 
anywhere with this discussion,” Bill 
Jonas said. “We seem to be talking 
only about women’s shorts.” 

At this point Hank Stevens made a 
further contribution. “Men wearing 
shorts,” he said, "especially around a 
country club, pose another problem.” 

coMlinued on nert page 




patio poplin 


by 3 lengths 

tapered Bermuda 5.95; new length 
Sea-Legs 6.9S; tapered Trews slack 6.9S. 



See them coordinated with White Stag 
shirts . . . unusual patterns and colorsi 


White Stag Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon 
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BANISH SUN-ON-WATER GLARE 
with Ray-Bsn G-15 Sun Glasses! 



C7»acol>4m, 


OF COURSE 


C OOL light in the dazzling sunshine 
— that's why your eyes relax when 
you wear these remarkable new Ray-Ban 
G-15 Sun Glasses. They rest your eyes 
— because their neutral gray lenses ban- 
ish the glare and let you see in the sun. 
Ray-Ban G- 1 5 Sun Glasses help free your 
eyes from the strain that causes "nautical 


T> If you near glasses, you can have 

Hay-lian lenses ground to your prestrip- 
lion. Consul! your Opittian or Oplomelrht. 


squint". Ground-and-polished-to-curve 
like the finest Bausch & Lomb prescrip- 
tion lenses, they're tops for es'ery season 
...every place the sun shines. Write 
for free folder, "Year Round Glare Pro- 
tection". Bausch & Lomb Optical to., 
92353 Smith St.. Rochester, New York. 

ASK FOR BAUSCH & LOMB | SUN GLASSES 

The Mott Distinguished Nome in Sun Glasses 


lllustraird. the 2l-inch .U.inor 


and Biding Sulk\ atlurhmenl, hy Jaiish/,rn. 


A power mower by Jacobsen is the choice of 
those who want a beautiful lawn. Consult 
your Jacobsen detiler, llsled under "Lawn 
Mowers" in your classified telephone book. 

JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Departnient SI-57 
Racine. Wisconsin 


ij) 

'V woP''^ 


SaPsIdiarlM: JeNnston Li«n Mooir Corpatalion. Btoekhivin. Mlsslssieei • WorlhlitttOA Mower Comping SUoudsburi, Peimstltsmi 


HIPPY KNOLL 

cunthiiird /rum pnor <5.5 

“I don’t see how the hell they do,” 
Bill Jonas said. "Don’t men and wom- 
en wear shorts for ba.sically the same 
reason?” 

“That is a very interesting ques- 
tion,” Boh Lawton said, “from a mer- 
chandising angle. The other day at the 
‘shop’ we collated a number of surveys 
which we had made recently, apparel- 
wise. They revealed discrepancies in 
various people’s motives for selecting 
certain types of clothing.” 

“Don’t men and women both wear 
shorts in order to keep cool?” Bill Jo- 
nas asked. 

This, as you may imagine, evoked a 
further discussion. If women at the 
Happy Knoll Country Club wished to 
be cool, why was it tliat some ol them 
did not wear shorts at all? You could 
take the Gladsbys’ daughter, who last 
summer wore skintight silk breeches 
in the pattern of a leopard skin. Then 
there was the Hopewell girl, who wore 
fireman 's-red trousers, one leg longer 
than the other, with slits halfway to 
the thigh and with small bells along 
the sides. Were these garments select- 
ed for coolness? Then there were the 
tight silk shorts that Mrs. Gladstone 
Blithe had purchased after her stay in 
Reno, to look like South Sea tapa, 
which created more attention than the 
red trousers. 



“My curve hall is beginning 
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There has, as someone pointed out 
at the meeting, been a considerable 
change in the last few decades in atti- 
tude toward costume. The poem of 
Suckling’s about her feet peeping out 
from beneath her petticoat like little 
mice would now be incomprehensible 
at Happy Knoll on an August after- 
noon. In fact, to the best of my recol- 
lection ankles have never been men- 
tioned at Happy Knoll since the start 
of World W’ar II, and the musical com- 
edy Anklen Away was not so successful 
as South Pacific, perhaps because of its 
timid title. That other nautical expres- 
sion, “Show a leg,” would be more fit- 
ting for a summer day at Happy Knoll. 
I am sorry you were not with us to join 
in this discussion. 

The sense of the meeting, as has been 
said previously, was that some people 
look well in shorts and some do not; 
but should one penalize people who do 
not look well merely because others do? 
You have to admit, Albert, that this 
is a real problem and one which may 
cause much ill feeling in unexpected 
quarters. I am afraid our discussion 
was not helped by a further suggestion 
of Bob Lawton’s. His final one was to 
have a shorts-popuiarity contest di- 
rectly before the Fourth of July Ball. 
Everyone who had been wearing shorts 
at Happy Knoll would be required to 
join the contest, each paying an en- 
trance fee which would be applied to 
the cost of the new tennis court. A 
cenbaurd on page 



lo break nicely, Doctor!” 



fabulous phantom -weights 

by ^outfitoicfe 


Lightness and coolness beyond your fondest expectations . , . achieved 
with lightweight worsteds of rare quality, softly and pliantly tailored 
in the Southwick tradition. 

Pure worsteds ... mohair worsteds ... Dacron blends, from $70. 


Look for the Southwick label on suits, jackets and slacks at the fine stores listed below: 



Colunhui, Ohio .Tbo Coloa 

Otiia....T)w Mrirupollitn Co. 

CnI*. B«<j-VnUb»ber 

Frcih L.! BloomlnitUU'i 

Urknd Ripi.li 


Mickrniit-Bnttork-MnnrM 
Ownatinro. S C- ..Youon-Deboe Co. 

Conn-, V«o Drlttt 

lianotar. N.Il.— Jimai Campion, loe. 


Ilarrlabura .C. J. Grace It 800 

tnJianccn/lif— X. Slrauar and Co. 

KnuaUlla BIcb'l 

La Jolla. .Twecdi and Weada 

Lancatlrr CrnlT & Wolf Co. 

Loa Ancclat —...Itobrrt Kirk. Ltd. 

Lknchburc, Va Wllla-Camp. toe. 

t.Tnn. Maai Judd, toe. 

Memphlf Alfred’l 

Xajbrlllc Mallafoae't 

Kaw Orlaani .Tarrjr * Judeo Co., Ltd. 

Nra Borballa. N.Y Bloomlncdala’l 

Ncirfolk. Va Jack Wood, Ltd. 

Paiadana Ba;na-Wt]1Uai 

mill Jobs Wanauakfr Unlr. Rbop 

Pltuburcb - Sucbai * tlalchar 

rUtsHrld. Maia Rnaanfelil'f 

roriland, Ora.__ Raj Bolcet 

rrorldetw ....HDJtvMiaa, Ltd. 

KalcUb. .N. C Lanlar-Wumbla 


Hlchfflond, Va NaUon i, riwalkln 

Pan Dice© The Oit.iid Shop 

San Kranaliao Bubett Kick. Lid. 

Santa Barbara.^.—TMeadt and Wii-di 

Santa Pa Moaa'i 

Sarannah —...Mao'! Uuallty Shop 

Beattie Albert. Ltd. 

Hi.ulhampiun. L.I . Haro Krnln Srliut 

SprlnjrfleJd, IJl_-..Areh WHi.m. Ine. 

Bprinkfleld. Jlait lilllhoute. LitL 

Sitmlord. Coon Blooalncdale'i 

Syracuae-.llotel Byraruic Men't Bh»p 

Tucaon Andy Anderion. Lid. 

Tulia. Okla Mrlh.nnall A Co. 

I'nla. o( Va fite»eni-Shei>lierd. Ine. 

Waahlncton. D.C. .....Arihur A. Adler 
Wllllacnatown, Mau . ..Knuie of Walih 

tvilmlncton .Manturr A Praitjmin 

Wliulon-Balem Bocuck-Btruud Co. 



far stores in other cities write GRIECC SROS. ine.. 200 Fiftii Avenue. New York 
Exclusife manuloeturers of SOUTHWICK Superflex elotbit 
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they bend . . . 
to follow your 
foot in action ! 


Strawfut 
“ Black. Tan or 
Cordoba Coll 
and Nylon Mnh 


One glance at these Allcn-Kdmonds shoes tells you 
they’re mighty easy on the eyes! Your first stop proves 
ihcyVe just as easy on your feel! Cork cushioning, 
nailess construction, hcel-to-toe flexibility, supple 

leathers . . .all combine to make these the most 
comfortable shoes you’ve ever worn, or yotir money 
back! We guarantee that ... in writing! 


Sec phone hook for your deule 
— or order direct from: 
Allen-Fdrwnds 
L Belyilon, M'l^c(lns^r^ 


Fashionable Fusion 
of Style ^ 
and Comfort! (m 




Don Budge, 
former world's amateur 
and protessional tennis 
champion, rides as he mows 
with the all new Homko 
Lawnmowblle, Model AE'tSO. 
This rugged 24 trimmer-type 
riding rotary has all deluxe 
features, including forward 
and reverse speeds and .. 

3 4 h.p. engine. 


Homko . . . power mower of champions, champion 
of power mowers. Here are reel and rotary mowers 
that make any lawn easy to care for . . . riding and 
walking models for mowing, trimming, mulching 
leaves. Streamlined throughout with4-cycleBriggs 
i. Stratton gas engines, recoil starters, 
all-steel chassis. Ask your dealer for a 
ftee store or home demonstration today! 

Send for Ff(£E full color booklets, 

"Sportsmen Know Thoroughbreds" 



There's a Hornko for every lawn 

Th« Caretaker Model XP-tSO 20" 
seK-propelled trimmer-type rotary 


e Firebird Model JK-SO: 16 > 
labor saving trimmer-type rotary . 




'’M' 


Self-propelled reel-type models 


H2!Ste 


MANUFACTURED BY WESTERN TOOL AND STAMPING COMPANY 
Dept. SP-24 • 272S Second Ave. • Des Moines 13. Iowa 

the world’s largest producer of power lawn mowers 
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prize would be given, as a gag, for the 
shorts most likely to succeed. 

I can only add that the meeting had 
obviously gone far enough. At the end 
the following draft for a form letter 
was prepared to be sent to the mem- 
bership by the Board of Governors: 

Dear fellow memlxor: 

It is not the wish of the Board of 
Governors to set clothing styles or fash- 
ions at the Happy Knoll Country Club. 
However, it has been noted that due 
to the constant change of summer fash- 
ion.s member-s may unwittingly appear 
dre.ssed in a more bizarre manner than 
they intended. Therefore, solely to pro- 
tect members from themselves, the fol- 
lowing regulation will be put in force 
this .summer at Happy Knoll: 

Meinlyers and visitors at the Happy 
Knoll Country Club will be fully dres.s«*d 
at all times when inside the building. 
This regulation does not apply to the 
mixed bar, the terrace or the swimming 
pool. 

By order of the Board of Governors 

It seems a pity so much time was 
consumed in composing this letter, 
which I hope you agree completely 
covers the entire situation. 

Please let us know if you think it 
does not. 

Always sincerely, 

Roger Hori.ick 


ANNIVERSARY 



Twenty-one years ago this week the fa- 
mous race horse Omaha won the 61st 
Kentucky Derby, beating Roman Sol- 
dier by a length and a half. The son of 
Gallant Fox, Omaha wa.s bred for dis- 
tance but usually was a slow starter. He 
was ridden by Jockey Willie (Smokyi 
Saunders and owned by William Wood- 
ward Sr. Within a month of the Der- 
by victory, the gangling chestnut had 
become the third horse in L'.S. racing 
history to win the Triple Crown (Der- 
by, I’reakness and Belmont Stakes'. 
Today he is at stud near his namesake 
city, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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TIPS FOR BACKYARD CHEFS 


Helpful hints on 
barbecue equipment, 
methods and recipes 
for old-timers 
and novices alike 



Armed with “personal” marinades, 
the boss' sauce recipe and an apron 
labeled “HIS”, the man of the house 
now turns out tasty Shishkabobs, 
crisp barbecued chicken and charcoal 
steaks in the backyard. He learned 
quickly, that ordinary kitchen equip- 
ment is downright perilous at the 
grill, and set about perfecting uten- 
sils and fuel suited to his needs. 


Outdoor Stoves, for instance, run the 
gamut from wood-burning fireplaces 
to electric grills and gasoline stoves, 
but most experts find charcoal grills 
cleanest, jnost easily controlled. 

tip-A wire brush, dry or 
with water, cleans your grill 
quickly. N'o soap.plea.se. 

Regardless of what fuel you burn, 
a Fire Rake assures most even heat. 

vl5‘ TiP--Keep fire bed level, 
i Spread hot coals from fast- 
* burning center to edges. 

A Long-Handled P'ork is indi.spen- 
sablc. Even before cooking, use it to 
grease the grill. 

rip-Don’t rely on fat in 
the meal— cut a piece of 
suet and grease hot grill 
first. Prevents sticking. 

Throughout the l)arbecue, you’ll find 
many uses for the fork. 

TIP- For turning of large 
(Ycnpy ’ roasts, use 2 forks or ,skew- 
iT.s, set off center. 

A Slotted Turner is the best means 


of handling any food which would be 
broken by fork points. Even solid 
meat should not be punctured un- 
necessarily, as juices are lost. 



TIP For ground meat, 
.Sturt on foil or cookie sheet 
transfer after it has 
browned and -set. 


Proper basting is probably the most 
important factor contributing to 
well-seasoned dishes. A Basting Brush 
or Spoon does the job without wast- 


ing sauce or juices. 



TIP -Tend to over-season, 
as grease drains off and 
heat may destroy some sea- 
.soning. Avoid short brushes 
or you’ll gel burned! 


Skewers are the unbi mean.s of cook- 
ing tasty dishes of the Shishkaltob 
family. As these are individually 
grilled, you’ll need at least one 


skewer for every couple. 



TIP— To be sure your 
Shishkabob won’t slip, 
choo.se skewers made from 
square stock . . . u.se firm 
meat, fruit and vegetables. 


These tools, plus (he Spoon 'ideal for 
serving baked beans), are the mini- 
mum requirements for every barbe- 
cue chef. ^ 

TIP Kcej) the small fry 
happy roasting a fork-full 
of hot dogs. 



And, before you let your fire burn 
out, wasting perhaps a good portion 
of your fuel, here’s a tip to remember. 



TIP Sprinkle (don't soak) 
cuat-s with water, rake 
them apart ttt dry ready 
for the next fire. 


WHERE AND HOW TO BUY 


The widespread demand has taken barbe- 
cue equipment out of the specialty class. 
Your local hardware or housewares store, 
for example, can supply you with every- 
thing you'll need. Chances are your 
dealer will carry the Everedy line illu.s- 
Irated in the adjoining column. These 
tools, manufactured by the world’s 
largest makers of chrome kitchen uten- 
sils. are available as individual matched 
pieces or in sets. I'or ea.sy identification 
when you go shopping, take this with 
you and show it to your dealer. He’ll 
furni.sii tJio.se Kveredv fools you want. 



1 BARBECUE 
! COOKWARE 



BARBECUE TOOLS 


Every tool you need to make your 
barbecue a success, all in sparkling 
chrome, 22" long (except 16" Brush) 
with rustic wood grips. Everedy 
Barbecue Tools can be purchased as 
individual pieces or in Gift Sets like 
the one above. 4-piece and 3-piece 
sets are also available. B.ARBECl'E 
SKEWERS are also packaged in sets 
of four in Gift Box. These are per- 
fectly balanced tools with s(|uare 
shanks that prevent slipping of food. 



I'nique exclusives by Everedy — set of 
four shallow, 7" diameter pans in 
glistening, easy-to-clean chrome with 
long “keep coo!” handles. Ideal for 
serving main dishes or snacks. Fine 
for frying, too ... or for decorating 
kitchen walls. I’ackaged in attractive 
Gift Box. 


Buy Everedy tools in sets, or select indi- 



THE EVEREDY CO. • FREDERICK, MD. 


World's lorgeil Moieri of Cftrono Kitchen Ulontjis 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FIERY PERFORMER 

Sirs: 

A great article on Billy Martin (ST, April 
23). His fiery personality jumped right off 
the pages. The best story I’ve ever read 
and I've read many. You really made the 
man live— terrific job! 

Peter Betts 

Boston 

STENGEL’S DARLING 

Sirs: 

So Billy Martin thinks that perhaps the 
reason he has not followed in Lou Gehrig’s 
footsteps as the captain of the Yankees is 
the reluctance of the Yankee management 
to part with an extra $500 per season. The 
"take-charge guy” indeed! Such wonder- 
ful ballplayers and fine gentlemen as Geh- 
rig, Rolfe, Henrich, DiMaggio, Keller. 
Dickey, Rizzuto, Berra have been take- 
charge guys, too. Baseball is still a game 
that pays off in run.s, and the guy that can 
dent home plate with his spikes is .still the 
.superior of the fellow who dents his oppo- 
nent’s chin with a fist. The above could do 
on the field of play the things that Sten- 
gel’s darling talks about to the press. 

When young Mr. Martin learns that one 
World Serie.s doe.s not a Yankee make, per- 
hap.s he might .settle down and show that 
he is worthy of the uniform of champion.s. 

Captain of the Yankees, Billy? My boy, 
when cows give beer you will have it made. 

Bill Deevy 

Beaumont, Texas 

NO GENTLEMAN 

Sirs; 

Martin is no credit to avy sport; he is an 
arrogant, poor loser! You al.so forgot to 
mention that he once slammed the ball into 
Courtney’s face on the base paths, while the 
then St. Louis catcher was wearing glasses! 

L. S. Thornwald 

Springfield, Mass. 

MY BIG BANG 

Sirs: 

Paul O’Neil deserves orchids for his very 
fine story, The Damndest Yankee of Them 


All, but I can't bring myself to concede 
that the same goes for all sides of the so- 
called hero. 

Billy Martin makes much of the action of 
his draft board and consciously, I opine, 
imitates another ballplayer, a truly great 
one, who recently popped off about draft 
boards also. But in the case of Ted Williams 
I think it was called for and un-selfi.sh. 

Billy Martin chortle.s in quotes "I had 
three cars when I went into the Army,” and 
he -Still presumes to wonder why the draft 
board and the general public thought it 
was pure chiseling on his part to bring up 
the matter of "dependents.” 

As far as I’m concerned, if the Yankees 
pay him $20,000, I think he’s overpaid, 
and come hell or high water I’ll always get 
a big bang out of witne.ssing Billy Martin 
being stopped cold at home plate by the 
gutty play of a superb Roy Campanella. 

Frank Howard 

Dayton 

GOOD TO THE LAST WORD 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on The Damndest Yan~ 
kce of Them All. In my book Billy Martin 
is tops. Your piece caught the flavor. 

John T. Croly 

Tucson, Ariz. 

A MATTER OF OPINION 

Sirs: 

The recent Hotbox (April 23), in which 
the wives of big league managers expre.ssed 
their opinions as to who will win in their 
leagues, was a revealing article. 

Some of these women, e.specially Mrs. 
Dres-sen, are very optimistic. It seems as if 
the opinions of women are counting for 
something in sports. No doubt that is a.s 
it should be. 

F. J. Miller 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
TYPO? 

Sirs: 

In reading your special baseball is.sue 
(SI, April 9 1 , 1 came across the poem, Casey 
at the Hal. I enjoyed it very much, but I 


noticed this sentence: "And the former was 
a hoodoo, while the latter was a cake.” 
Should not "cake” be "fake”? 

Wa.s it part of the poem, or was it a 
typographical error? 

John Clarke Jr. 

Jamestown, R.I. 

• Cake it is, he being a ‘‘silly fellow 
... of very soft dough and not well 
baked.” — ED. 

STORMY OPENING 

Sirs: 

In your 19 th Hole section a Mr. J. B. 
Crawford made reference to a game pos- 
sibly forfeited by the New York Giants 
about 50 years ago. 

The game was the Opening Day game of 
the 1907 season and was forfeited to the 
Phillies, if I remember correctly. 

I discovered this fact several years ago 
while doing research on my hobby which 
is collecting scores and information on the 
New York Giants. 

Jack Protay 

Hollywood, Calif. 

• This April 11 opener was declared to 
be forfeited by Bill Klem, the cele- 
brated umpire, when a rowdy, cushion- 
throwing crowd disrupted the ninth 
inning by swarming over the field. The 
Phillies, who were leading 3-0, were 
awarded the game.— ED. 

THE REASON WHY 

Sirs: 

SI is in error (19 th Hole, April 23^ 
when it states that Fcrdie Schupp was not 
eligible for theearned-run title in 1916 with 
an 0.90 ERA because he had pitched fewer 
than 154 innings. That rule on 154 innings 
has only been in effect since 1 951 ; previous- 
ly the ERA leader was based on 10 com- 
plete games. Schupp pitched in 30 games 
in 1916 but did not have 10 complete ones, 
and that is the rea.son he did not qualify. 
A.s to your question on forfeited major 
conlhiiied on paye 7J, 


MR. CAPER — by AJAY 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV ^ COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 

May 4 through Moy 13 


FUOAV, MAY 4 


MONDAY, MAY T 


Auto Roily 

Ohio 24 Rally, Ohio. 

Aulo Show 

Great Lakes Autorama, Cleveland (through May 

6 ). 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Philadelphia. Chicago, 1:25 p.m. 
C.D.T. (Mutual*). 

• Ike Chestnut vs. Cherif Hamia, featherweights, 

• Washington, D.C. (10 rds.}. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Horse Racing 

Kentucky Oaks, $25,000, 1 1 '16 miles, 3-yf.-old 
fillies, Churchill Downs, Louisville. 

Track and Field 

Spiked Shoe Relays, Lexington, Ky. 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mlle Grand National Championship 
Circuit race, Columbia, S.C. 

NASCAR 150-lap Convertible Championship Cir- 
cuit race, Manassas, Va. 

Baseball 

• Boston vs. Detroit, Boston, 1 :55 p.m. (C6S-TV*, 

• Mutual*). 

Dog Show 

Bucks County Kennel Club, Doylestown, Pa. 
Horse Racing 

• Kentucky Derby, $125,009, VA miles, 3-yr.-olds, 

• Churchill Downs, Louisville, 5:15 p.m. (CBS). 

• Grey Lag Handicap, $50,000 1 1 8 miles. 3-yr.- 
olds and up, Jamaica. N.Y., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 
Delaware Valley Stakes. $25,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds, 
Garden State, Camden, N.J. 

Hunt Racing 

Virginia Gold Cup, Warrenton, Va. 

World Championships. Tokyo (last day). 

Lacrosse 

Army vs. Hofstra, West Point. N.Y. 

Duke vs. Navy. Durham. N.C. 

Maryland vs. Syracuse, College Pk., Md. 
Princeton vs, Yale, Princeton. N.J. 

Adams Cup Regatta, Annapolis, Md. 

Carnegie Cup Regatta, New Haven, Conn. 
Schoolboy Championships. Philadelphia. 

Sailing 

Seattle Opening Day Regatta Seattle. 

Swimming 

AAU jr. women's 400-yd. freestyle relay, Ponca 
City, Okla. (through May 7). 

Track and Fiold 

• Southern California Relays, Los Angeles; John 
Landy runs in invitational mile 3:30 p.m. P.D.T. 
(NBC). 

VolUyball 

USAF World Wide Championships, Hamilton AFB, 
Calif, (last day). 

Woight Lifting 

AAU jr. weight lifting and physique contest, 
Cleveland (also May 6). 

Wrestling 

Olympic team tryouts, Los Angeles (last day). 


SUNDAY. MAY 6 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Grand National Championship 
Circuit race. Concord. N.C. 

NASCAR 100-mile Convertible Championship Cir- 
cuit race, Old Bridge. N.J. 

Auto Shaw 

International Show. Coliseum, New Yofk(lastday). 

Base ball 

• New York Yankees vs. Chicago White Sox, New 
York. 2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Gait 

Colonial Invitational, $25,000. Fort Worth (last 
day). . 

LPGA Carrollton Open, $5,000, Carrollton, Ga. 
(last day). 


Baseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Chicago White Sox. New 
York 2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

• Joey Giardellc vs. Charles Cotton, middleweights. 
St. Nick's, New York. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Golf 

Southern Amateur and Seniors, Atlanta (through 
May 12). 

Hopkins International, Fort Worth (also May 8). 



Baseball 

• Boston vs. Cleveland, Boston. 1:55 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Boxing 

Vince Martinez vs. Dick Goldstein, welterweights, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (10 rds.). 

Horse Racing 

Opening Day. Pimlico, Baltimore. 



Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Brooklyn, Chicago. 1 :25 C.D.T. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Boxing 

• Johnny Holman vs. Bob Baker, heavyweights, 

• Miami Beach, Fla. (12 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC> 

Horse Rocing 

Coriection Handicap, $20,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-oldsand 
up. fillies and mares. Jamaica. N.Y. 

William Penn Stakes. $10,000, 5f.. 2-yr.-old colts 
and geldings, Garden State, Camden, N.J. 

Volleyball 

National Championships, Seattle (through May 



Aulo Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Grand National Championship 
Circuit race, Greenville, S.C. 

Bose ball 

• Chicago vs. Biooklyn, Chicago, 1:25 p.m. C.D.T. 
(Mutual*). 

Tefry Moore vs. Warrenel Lester, light heavy- 
weights, Baltimore (10 rds.). 

Golf 

Carlings Open, $25,000, Sappington, Mo. 
(through May 13). 



Beseboir 

• Augusta vs. Columbia at Augusta, Ga., Sally 
League, 1 ;55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Yama Bahama vs. Hardy Smallwood, middle- 

• weights. Syracuse. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Chicago vs. Ireland, amateur bouts, Chicago. 

Leo Espinosa vs. Keiichi Komuro, bantamweig'ils, 
Tokyo (IS rds. — world championship). 

Horte Racing 

Hollywood Premiere, $25,000, 6 f., 3-yr. -olds and 
up, Hollywood Park. Calif. 

World Tennis Tour, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Track & Field 

Atlantic Coast Conference championships, Dur- 
ham, N.C. (also May 12). 

Middle Atlantic Collegiate Championships, Read- 
ing. Pa. (also May 12). 

Rocky Mountain AAU championships, Denver, 
Col. 

Southwest Conference championships, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. (also May 12). 

Trap ShaoNng 

Amateur clay targets championship, Travers Is- 
land, N.Y. (through May 13). 


Aulo Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Grand National Championship 
Circuit race. Hickory, N.C. 

Baseboll 

• Brooklyn vs. New York, Brooklyn, 1:45 p.m. 
(CBS*). 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 2 :55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Bowling 

ABC Masters tournament, qualifying rounds, 
Rochester (also May 13). 

Golf 

Eastern Intercollegiate championships, Ithaca, 
N.Y. (through May 14). 

Noro Racing 

• The Withers, $25,000, 1 1 16 miles, 3-yr.-olds. 
Jamaica. N.Y., 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Debonair Stakes. $25.000. 6 f., 3-yr. -old colts and 
geldings, Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Tanforan Handicap. $35,000, 1 1/6 miles, 3-yr.- 
olds and up, Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 

Valley Forge Handicap, $25,000, 1 m. 70 yds., 
3-yr.-olds and up, Garden State Camden, N.J. 

Hunt Racing 

Radnor Hunt, Malvern, Pa. 

Volunteer State Horsemen’s Association (Iro- 
quois). Nashville. 

Lacrotte 

Maryland vs. Army, College Park, Md. 

Mt. Washington vs. Maryland Lacrosse Club, Bal- 
timore. 

Navy v$, Johns Hopkins, Annapolis. Md. 

Yale vs, Harvard, New Haven, Conn. 

Rowing 

Eastern Sprint Championships. Washington, D.C. 
Washington vs. Stanford, Seattle. 

Dad Vail regatta, Philadelphia. 

New York Rowing Association Spring Regatta, 
Travers Island, N.Y. 

Yennit 

World Tennis Tour, Edmonton. Alla. 

Track 4 Field 

Missouri Valley Conference championships, Tulsa. 
Heptagonal Games, West Point, N.Y. 

West Coast Relays. Fresno, Calif. 



Auto Racing 

Grand Prix of Monaco, Monte Carlo. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. New York, Brooklyn, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Bowling 

• Marion Ladewig vs. Sylvia Wene, Chicago, 9:30 
p.m. C.D.T. (NBC). 

ABC Masters tournament fnals, Rochester 
(through May 16). 

Handfaoll 

AAU Senior four-wall championships. New York 
(through May 20). 

Track & Field 

10,000 meter run, Yonkers, N.Y. 

*See local listing. 
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U.P.; 17— growing by Jeon I& — drow.ngi 

by Aioy: 19-22— Burl Glinn-Mognum, 24 — A.P., 26— 
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Bole', 40 — Jim Kaftery! 41— Stuerl B, He'iCi 46— Pub- 
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59_Ari Hopy, 62 — Mofk Kouflmon: 68— F.P.G.; 76- 
lell, Jemat Shepley. 
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ORIGINAL SPORTS 
LITHOGRAPKS FROM 
S. I. by 




postpaid 


lany3fc>rS12.50) 

Prims n»w 
nvnilahli-; 

• Toi W.lllrinii 
X l-'i iwu colors 

• limku 
M>i rciane 

i; X 15 two colors 



three colors 


• Connie yack 
ICxIl 

black and white 

• Johnny 
I’odrri 

23x17 

black and white 


for your home, club, office or game 
room, these beautiful Riger sports 
prints, individually signed by the 
artist. Prints considerably larger 
than they appeared in S.I. On heavy 
mat paper, suitable for framing or 
mounting. Ideal gifts. Money back if 
not delighted. Our supply i.s limited 
—so please order immediately by 
sending coupon below. 


I 

SPOUTS lI.I.i:STHATKD. Dept. R 
. ‘i Rockefeller Plaza. N. Y. 20 
I Please send me postpaid the following Rob- 
1 ert Riircr original lithographs: 

□ Txl ir.lf,«7»s □ Rocky Marciano 

I □ Johnny ViiHrca □ .Vn.iJjH/i & Armro 
I □ Connie ,tfn< A- 

1 enclose $5 for eoch print or<lere<l (nrty H 
I for *12.50) and reserve right to rctnrn for 
I refund within ten days if not fully satislied, 

Name 

Address 



COMPLETE LAYOUTS 
OF 8 FAMOUS 
GOIP COURSES 
ON 12 OZ, CRYSTAL 
HI-BALL GLASSES 
Set of 8, L-acIt ahowing 
complclt' map of one of 
America’s most famous 
courses. Shows course 
'ecord. when establish- 
'd. record holder. lengHi 
of each hole, pici ure of 
clubhouse and when 
founded. Superbly fin- 
ished in 24K nr)ld. 

■ fJreen & Frost. THE 

lOLFKRS fllFT! Courses include Augus- 
a. Pebble Beach. Baltu.'';rol. M«Tion, 
\Vitig<-(l K(K)I, Mid-Ocean. Oakmont. Oak- 
land Hills. 

Se. <0 50 ln..n.d'0l« a Safe Oel.ver,,, 

>! S O pp,( Sal.ilod'on Cuoronlood. 

El AIN ART X.f.S;.'N'f. 


Skin Divers 
Choose PRO 



Aviation, Inc. Dept. 4, Modison, Ohio 



Tells correct distance to cup, length of drive, 
club to use ... a "must" for all golfers! Merely 
sight object turn dial until images merge, and 
read the distance. Pocket sized, lightweight, 
luxuriously finished. Complete with Telescopic 
Magnifier and Leather Case. 

FULL RANCE-13 to 250 Yard* 

IDEAL YEA8-R0UN0 GIFT! 

MONEY fiACK CUAfiANTEE 

FEDERAL INSTRUMENT Corp. 

Dept. si.7 12.10 Bway., Long Itlanil City 6. H. Y. 


* 17 “ 


Golfers WHAM-O^for practice 

NIW / GROOVE YOUR SWING AT HOME I 
OfVEtOR FORM . CORRECT HOOK AND SLICE' 





- . WOODS AND IRONS • L 

No ball tC fhast! Slmplypushlrttegroundand 
hit. Returns to position after club swing. Imper- 
fections in your swing are indicated by action of 
Whom-O. Practice just 5 minutes a dov with our 
instructions and ploy lOO^o better on Sunday! 
Folds to 8" for golf bag. Use to worm up ot starting 
tee. Tough plioble plostic, osh hordwood stock, S" 
steel spikes. Withstands violent obuse. Only SI .95 
complete. Guaranteed. Mokes ideol gift. At deolers. 

Orwrite WAMO MFG. CO- 
BOX B15, SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 

Free cotalog on Worrso gomes ond other products. 





7 mr’ / 2017 Sth Avenue North 

Birminghom, Alabama 
Write for free illustieied gitl list ot other items. 


YOUR DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT 

CONVERTED TO AN UP-TO-DATE 

SINGLE-BREASTED MODEL 


I|950 PoilpanJ 

Don't throw your old-t'ash- 
lonoit double breasted suit 
.iwav TTave it convetted by 
m:t:l to a smart new sinslc 
breasted model lor only S19.50 
i.uinplc[c. Our master tailors 
I rc-desisn. te-stvie. rccut even 

I the collar and lapels of your 

t- coat to conform pericctly 

present day stylinjj- We'll mj.._ 
your coat larger or smaller il 
you wish. Satislactuin guaranteed. Write for 
HRTiE details how wc convert your coat by mail 
ot send your coat and check i^ay. 

ROGERS TAILORING CO. 

P>pr. SI-5 821 Rro»p«el Ave. Clorahnd. Ohio 
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IMPORTED 

INDIAN MADRAS SHIRTS 



Choice of three distinc* 
live peicerns. 
il) Yellow with blend 
of ml, blue and white 
(2) Red with blend of 
yellow, blue and white 
(3i Gteen with blend 
of blue and yellow 
Short sleeves, small 
(I4-14K) medium IIV 
nSi) Urge (l&'ltSli) 
extra large (17-I7Vi). 
State lirst and second choice. Satisfaction guat- 
anieed or money bacW. 


THE SPORT MART 

1028 E. Los Olos Fl- Lauderdale, Flo. 



baseball trainer 



FISHERMAN'S PRAYER 

God rant that I may live to fish 
Until my dyini day. 

And when I come to my last cast 
I'll then most humbly pray. 
When, In the Lord's safe 
landing net 
I'm peacefully asleep. 

That in His mercy I'll be yudged 
As good enough to keep. 


Perfect Gift for a Fisherman 

For treut fishermen, a special prayer; first line reading, 
"Cod grant lhat I may lish lor trout"; remaining lines 
same as above. SPECIFT which prayer you prefer. 

Handsomely printed. Hand framed in knotty pine. 
Solid brass hanger. Siie yVi" x 10". $4.95 post paid. 


PERRY PRODUCTS 


Peterborough 6, N. H. 



M&E MARINE SUPPLY CO. 

P. O. Box 601 . d Comden 1 , N. J. 



With its lifelike tnoHen, 
its exclusive offset Irook- 
ing and its quick-penetrating 
hooks, the Flatfish is always 
geared for action. Il brings in the 
fish— and that's for sure! World's 
largest selling plug. Over 17,000.000 
sold. Get it at your tackle dealer's. Write 
for 48>page book with fishing secrets 
of famous onglers. 

HELIN TACKLE CO. 

I 4099 Beoufoil Oetrell 7, Mich. 




SUNG-O-MATIC 

JFASTPOWlRfULACCUKAtf 
e holds over 500 

I into pouch 



Plight Tested 

Guaranteed to return. 

For all ages. 
Australian Type 


iniporfaiton charges 


At deolers or write TROPICAL SALES 
Sox 35-M, Coconut Grove Stolion, Miami 33, Flo. 



KAHN'S 
AMERICAN BEAUTY 

PRIME STRIP steaks^ 

Strli>'.'ilrt,>liK af»‘’iH''liliiii> founclMuTnlili' »•><’ nnp« liotcl* 
nml rr'(uuntiil.<. X'ltr In tu mens* ri-qiicnt*. 

AnAn't AMICHK'AN BKAfTY StrlD Slreke err nv»lt- 
at)lr to you llir ypar 'roiyid. f. S. Oovrrnmresl in- 
*l>ocl«l- Kvrr>' wtrak comcil trom a wivccril atrrr. eorn- 
tod lor nrsiiy a >car in tlin liwti Olilo Vallpy. Slovr. 
natural aulne In our StonK-AginK Hoom rlvo an extra 
tenderno.*!. i-xtra Itilclnow. Incomuarahlc Davor An 
ciileure'M .irllglit! 

Rox ‘jS 8. weight U oa. each ifewer of Ifl, 18. nr 
20-jx. eieakaif aiKvilied). parkeii in dry ire. Sliii.i'oil 
iirt-iiald in L". S, eaat of the Mieeisaii'pi . . . $2 5 

\Veal of the Miswiasiripi via .Air Exi«rew *38, .‘>(1 
Kahn't AMERICAS' BEAUTY SKIS'LEHS - 
S/lAS'KLE.'iS HAM "Tht IlnrtofthtUam '. 1(> 12 

Ih.aTrraQr. /'repaid in U. R $14.1I.S 

KnrloAo and iienil cheek ur Sl.O. Order note to enjoy 
the oduutor eookiDs season. 


fisibn’s 


OHIO VALLE7 SMOKEHOUSE 

Dcft. 5. Sill Syist Orsr* An., CiSBiiiti IS, Obis 



SHOES FROM ENGLAND 


at a fraction of their 
American retail price! 

DELIVERY IN 
10 DAYS FROM 
RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 

lacludei all |n<eart charges 


MAY 7. 1956 
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Use the best-tasting 

Saif Substitute ever made 

• Sprinkles and 
seasons like salt. 

• Knliances food flavor. 

• Retains flavor in W ‘ \ 

cooking, baking, ■, 

canning. I suutrtun 

On sale at grocers everywhere I 


» CAI T Cl I 



^SALT SUBSTITUTE 

NEW ! Avoihble for first li 

ADOLPH'S LOW SOD/UM MEAT TENDERIZER 
iglAdelph'i lid., loi Angelas 46, Calif. 

What's new in 

SWIMMING POOLS? 

This it it! Exclusive Lancotnacic akimmer- 
filter, new ret'erst-flow circulating system 
... for sparkling clean water, low-cost 
operation . . anJ gunite construaion, of 
course. Large pools, too. with high-capacity 
pressure filters. But, family pool or Olympic 
size, all equipment is by Landon. pioneer 
builder of fine pools. If a Landon builder- 
dealer is not in the yellow pages of your 
phone book, write us for his name and your 
free copy of booklet E-56 and "How To 
Plan Your Pool!' Landon of California, 

7240 Fulton. North Hollywood, California. 

TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 

call for 

STRONGER Yet SAFER 

ANACIH 

Won’t Upset The Stomach 

Anaein* not only jrives stronger, faster 
relief from pain of headache, hut is also 
ea/rr. Won't upset the stomach and has 
no bad effects. You see. Anacin is like a 
doctor’s pre»criptir>n.Thnt is, Anacin con- 
tiiins not just one but a rombinafton of 
medically proven, active ingredients. Sci- 
entific research has proved rto sinpfe drug 
can give such strong yet such safe relief 
as Anacin. Uug /Inociw Tablets todagl 



INGROWN NAIL 

Hurting You? 
Immediate 
Relief! 


.HOLE ] continued from page 70 


league games, a Phillies-Glants game in 
Philadelphia in 1949 was forfeited to the 
Giant.s becau.se the home town fans were 
throwing boitle.s on the field. 

KEITK St'TTO.V 

Honc.sdale, Pa. 

• Mr. Sutton is correct on both counts. 
A.s a result of that 1949 game the sale 
of bottled drinks is banned in Connie 
Mack Stadium.— ED. 

THE DAYS OF CAP ANSON 

Sirs; 

I am an old Chicago boy and memory 
take.s me back to the early days of Cap An- 
son and his great team, PfofTer, William.son, 
Billy Sunday and Clarkson and Kelly, el nl. 

I remember well when the Colt.s sold 
their prize battery, Clarkson and Kelly, to 
Boston for $10,000 and the Chicago Trib- 
une had a big scare head marveling at the 
huge sum paid for the.se player.s. 

Heck, a good bat boy can almost get 
that amount today. My uncle was one of 
the greatest ball fiends I have ever met. 
He aiway.s had a .season ticket and as he 
traveled quite a bit he always gave me his 
ticket when out of town. I was a pupil at 
the Skinner School, about 10 blocks away 
from the ball grounds and as soon as school 
wa.s out I broke every .sprinting reconi to 
get to the ground.* and arrived just as the 
umpire shouted: ‘‘Batter up.” 'Those were 
the good days and old Cap Anson had a 
real team. We were always happy when 
they licked the pants off the Giants. 

Keep up your good work especially in 
your fight to clean up dirty boxing. 

Wm. J. Feldkamp 

Brantford, Onl. 

A CHANCE FOR THE DOGS 

Sirs: 

I have a suggestion. The major leagues 
should play three .')0-game .series per year 
in each league. Then the first- and second- 
place teams of each .series should have play- 
offs for their league title, after which the 
league winners play for the World Series 
championship. This would give the "dog” 
teams a chance. Pittsburgh last .season 
might have won the last .50-game series. At 
lea.st it would prevent some games played 
to crowds of -500 people at the tail end of 
the sea.son by the cellar clubs. 

Len Fal'KOT 

Lima, Ohio 

THAT’S ME 

Sirs: 

If it weren’t for one of my sports-minded 
neighbors I would not have known that 
my picture appeared in your magazine. It 
seems she mentioned it nonchalantly to my 
mother, not knowing of course that if the 
Pacific Coast League were made the third 
major league my mother still would know 
nothing about it. 

The picture j.s part of April 9 SPECT.iCLE. 
Thai’s me, selling those two children a 
frankfurter. Imagine that, two children 
and but one hot dog! 

My mother owns a small ice cream par- 
lor, and right after she put my picture in 
one of the showca-ses I have been deluged 
by request.s for autographs. The demand 
has been so overwhelming that 1 might 


be forced to quit my job as a draftsman 
and devote all my time to autographing 
the picture.^ and putting mustaches on the 
two children. 

Ravmo.vd G. Trarui^t 

Brooklyn 

ELIMINATE THE NEGATIVE 

Sirs: 

We would like to register a howl of pro- 
test in regard to Senator Butler of Mary- 
land's "ban the Ru.s.sians” plan a-s reported 
in RVENT.S& Discoveries, April 16. 

What could anyone pos-sibly hope to gain 
by banning the Russians from the Olym- 
pics at Melbourne? Granted, there is a 
heated controversy over the amateur .status 
of the Russian athletes, and they will offer 
the strongest competition to the U.S., but 
excluding them is no solution. 

Such “cry-baby attitudes” and cure-all 
solutions seem to persist throughout his- 
tory when one team seems to be too strong 
for the opposition to handle. The cry used 
to be, "Break up the Neiv York Yankees!” 

In our opinion Senator Butler is speaking 
from inexperience: Avery Brundage, who 
.served a-s hea<l of the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee ^or ‘24 years and can .speak with 
authority, is of an entirely different opin- 
ion. We think that mo.st American.* believe 
as Mr. Brundage does that the U.S. has the 
be.st material, the best facilities and the 
best coaches in the world. If our athletes 
apply themselves, there will be victorie,s. 
If we do not win, it will be due to our own 
lack of interest and support of the Olympic 
program, not the Rus.sian competition. 

The answer to the Ru.s-sians’ strength, 
as Mr. Brundage .says, lies not in crying 
about it, but in letting the Ru.s.sian suc- 
ce.sses spur us on to correct our weakne.s.ses 
and capitalize on our advantages to grow 
strong in the future. We .should forget such 
negative attitudes a.s Senator Butler’s and 
concentrate on developing a very “posi- 
tive” Olympic team. 

Makle.sr I’egc 
Frank Haegei-i.n 

San Antonio 

K.O. OR ELSE 

Sirs: 

1 have just witnc.s-sed the Bobby Boyd- 
Holly Mims fight (SI, April 30', and surely 
the stench resulting from that totally un- 
believable decision was never matched by 
the Chicago stockyard.*. Fighterslike Mims 
and Basilic don’t have any more of a chance 
of winning a deci.sion than does the time- 
keeper. It has become quite obviou.s that 
a visiting fighter must no le.ss than K.O. 
his opponent in order to win, and if things 
continue at their present rate .soon that 
may not even be suflicient. The decision 
tonight was clearly a masterpiece of men- 
tal stagnation. 

Would it be po.ssible for SI to arrange 
for Lou Radzienda to take a few tutoring 
lessons from Julius Helfand? 

A sincerely fod-up boxing fan. 

Curtiss C.\tbs 

Davidson, N.C. 

START HERE 

Sirs: 

I enjoy your enthusiasm on the cleaning 
up of boxing. However, I think it should 
start with an investigation of the Holly 
Minus-Bobby Boyd fight. If this wasn’t the 
rawest decision ever given to a fighter this 
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year! I am an ardent boxing fan and I my- 
^aelf won the lightweight championship at 
the high school I attend. All those who were 
present for this fight at our house had Mims 
ahead on points, although it was slim. 

If this continues much longer you will 
find a smaller number of people watching 
.the fights and a diminutive gate at large 
attractions. 

, Jim DAN1EI.S 

San Mateo, Calif. 

REMEMBER 

Sirs: 

A-s a longtime track and field nut who 
lias covered both the Olympics and Pan- 
American Game.s, may I first convey ap- 
preciation for your fine coverage of the 
.sport. Apparently you intend to do a com- 
prehensive Job on this year’s events at Mel- 
bourne, just as you did with the Winter 
Game-s. 

' But please don’t let Scorbbo.ard say Bill 
Nieder’s shotput of 60 feet 3 inches “bet- 
tered own NCAA mark set week earlier” 
/SI. April 23). 

Remember, an NCAA record can be bro- 
ken only in the NCAA championship meet. 

. . . Parry O’Brien still holds the NCAA 
record at .59 feet 21:,' inches. 

Jack Clowser 

.Cleveland 

• There are both NCAA records and 
NCAA Championshi"p records. An 
•NCAA record can be set in any varsi- 
ty intercollegiate competition whereas 
»n NCAA Championship record can 
only be set in the NCAA championship 
meet which is held once a year. Bill 
NIeder did indeed post a new NCAA 
Record by bettering Parry O’Brien’s 
old mark.— ED. 

A FRIENDLY WARNING 

Sirs; 

In SI, April 23, there appeared an article 
on bullfighting. This letter is written in a 
mast friendly .spirit, not only berau.se I like 
your publication but also because .vou may 
not realixe how Americans feel about bull- 
fighting. They do not consider it a sport nor 
do they want any part of iti 

I have had considerable experience with 
animal lovers and I can assure you that 
if for one moment they felt that your 


magazine was helping to start bullfighting 
in this country, you would hear from them 
in no uncertain terms. 

WiLUAM Fellowes Morgan Jr. 

New York 

A WARM FRIEND 

Sirs: 

As a group we take pleasure in writing 
to congratuiate you on your magnificent 
articles on bullfighting. We are an officially 
organized club with a membership of 164 
to date and still growing. The purpose of 
Club Ole is to bring together those who are 
interested in fostering the understanding 
and appreciation of tauromachy, which in- 
cludes the language, art, culture, back- 
ground and history that exist in any local- 
ity of the world which fostens bullfighting. 

Alyce Randall 

San Diego 

RENEGADE DOGS 

Sirs: 

Outdoor Week (April 23) reported on 
deer-chasing dogs. 

Under pristine law the removal of excess 
deer by hordes of wolves and other preda- 
tors wa.s an important conservation effect- 
Otherwise the .species would have become 
extinct through starvation as did many 
others long before the arrival of hunters, 
either white or red. . . . 

Each .state you mention spend.s thou- 
sands on deer research. Often the recom- 
mendations of scientists are ignored and 
laws that force starvation on the deer are 
enacted. Under these conditions dog pre- 
dation is beneficial hut seldom sufficient. 

The presence of weak, or moribund, deer 
engenders renegade dogs. Their atrocities 
are prevalent only during the time when 
deer distress is most acute. 

Here in the northeastern .section of the 
country the March blizzards have taken 
terrible toll on overbrowsed deer ranges but 
only the dogs make headlinc.s. 

Lawrie Holmes 

Northeast Harbor, Me. 

• See To Sare l/ie Herd: Shoot More 
Deer (SI, Nov. 21) for a detailed re- 
port on the controversial practice of an 
open season on both bucks and does 
to protect the herd from off-season 
starvation. — ED. 



find 
your 
Acrilan 
jacket by 
Fisch 

at these fine stores : 

Amarillo. Tex. Blackburn Bros. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. Jerry Rothschild 

Clearwater. Fla. Ray-Alien Inc. 

Columbus. Ohio Walkers 

Dayton. Ohio Walkers 

El Paso. Tex. Popular Dry Goods Co.. Inc. 

Fort Worth. Tex.. Washer Bros. 

Hobb*. N-.M Browns 

Houston. Tex Kaiifmann's 

fndianapolia, Ind The Wm. H. Block Co. 

Kansas City. Mo, Macy's 

Knoxville. Tcnn Miller's Ine. 

Lajfuna lieach. Calif John Peters Store for Men 

I.onir Beach, Calif. .. John Norman Store for Men 

Los Aneeles, Calif Coulters 

Lo* AnKeles. Calif. J. W. Robinson Co. 

Midland. Tex Albert Kelley 

Midland, Tex. S 4 Q Clothiers 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dayton Co. 

Newark. N. J L. Baml>erKer Co. 

Oklahoma City. Okla . . Rothschilds 

Omaha, Neb J. L. Brandeis 4 Sons Inc. 

Phoenix, Ari*. Korricks 

Portland. Ore Rosenblatts 

Richmond. Va. Miller 4 Rhoads 

St. Pelersbunr, Fla _._.Etcerton 4 Moore. Ine. 

San Antonio. Tex . . Fomby’s 

San Francisco. Calif The White House 

Seattle, Wash. Rhode* Dept. Store 

Tampa, Fla Wolf Brothers Inc. 

Tucson. Aris Steinfelds 

Tyler. Tex. Hollers 

Val Dosta, Ga.. Otan H. Luke Men's OepL 

Vero Reach. Fla Carl Jones, Jr. 

Vero Beach, Fla.-._ , Jacques Men's Shop 

Waco. Tex. B. E, Cox 

Washinglon. D. C Lansburith's 

JACKET-sizes 36-46 regular and long, 
36-44 short, in natural color (as 
shown). Fabric: 75'< Ac'rilan-25% 
silk. Jacket about $35.00 


RNIA 



‘7 said, yoH need this for a 99/” 


2816 South Son Pedro St.. Los Angeles 11. Cal. 



PAT ON THE BACK 


GENERAL LAURIS NORSTAD 


The first Air Force man to be named the 
supreme commander of NATO, General 
Lauris Norstad is also one of the first to 
drop a line if there’s good fishing nearby. 
While on an inspection tour in Norway 
last summer, General Norstad went trout 
fishing in Lake Ruosta in Lapland and, as 
can be seen, he did all right. The general 
has been an avid sportsman since his 
.high school days in Red Wing, Minn. 
He is shown below as a football and 
basketball player (sealed, second from 
right). Says Fred Putzier, his former 
coach, now the mayor of Ellsworth, Wis.: 
"He was a rangy, determined boy, could 
eat larger steaks than the other boys." 





"... products that make the good life 

better. . . " 


Hull Mfg. Co. 

*01in-Mathieson Chemical 

Corp. 

The Inertol Co. 

Auto Products 


International Transigram 

Vionate Pet Products 


Jacobson Mfg. Co. 

Omega Watch Co. 


Jaguar Cars North America Corp. 

Province of Ontario 


Jantzen, Inc. 

Outboard Marine & Mfg. 

Co. 

E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 

Evinrude Motors 


Kautzky's Lazy Ike Co. 

*The Palm Beach Co. 


Kendall Refining Co. 

Park & Tilford 


Kennedy Mfg. Co. 

Kentucky Bred 


Kiekhaefer Corp, 

Pepsi Cola Co. 


Mercury Motor 

Perry Products 


Klein's Sporting Goods 

Philco Corp. 


A. Kuehnert & Co. 

"“Pioneer Suspender Corp, 


Amho Knit Polo Shirt 

Pleasant Valley Wine Co 

. 

Laird & Co. 

Qantas Airlines 


Apple j ack 

Robert Reis & Co. 


Lamb Knit Goods 

Renault of France 


Landon Pools 

Revere Camera Co. 


Lanvin Parfums 

Rockford Textile Mills, 

Inc. 

Wm. Leininger Knitting Co. 

Rogers Tailoring Co. 


Lewis-Howe Co. 

Rootes Motors, Inc. 


Turns 

Rose Aviation, Inc. 


The Lexol Corp. 

St. George Hotel 


*Lone Star Boat Mfg. Co., Inc. 

"“George Sayers 


■’'Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 

Schenley Industries 


P. Lorillard Co. 

Coronet Brandy 


Kents 

"“Schieff elin & Co. 


Lytton's, Inc. 

Chartreuse 


M & E Marine Supply 

Moet Chandon 


"^MacGregor Golf Products 

J, Schoenman, Inc. 


Mack Shirt Co. 

Seagram Distilling Co. 


Marlboro Shirt Co. 

VO 


McKesson & Robbins Co. 

Shakespeare Co. 


Martin's WO 

Fred Sington 


State of Minnesota 

*J, P. Smith Shoe Co. 


Tourist Promotion 

Kenneth Smith 


Mohawk Rubber Co. 

Golf Clubs 


Montague-Ocean City Rod 

•A. G. Spalding & Bros. , 

Inc. 

and Reel Co. 

The Sport Mart 


Mont Tremblant Lodge 

Standard Triumph Motor 

Co. 

»Philip Morris & Co. 

Straus, Royer & Stress 


Marlboro 

Studebaker-Packard Corp 


Parliaments 

Studebaker Cars 


Motorola, Inc. 

Swift & Anderson, Inc. 


National Sporting Goods Assoc. 

Tadoussac Hotel 


A. E. Nettleton Co. 

Towne & King, Inc. 


New Jersey Highway Authority 

Trimingham Bros., Ltd. 


Garden State Parkway 

Trojan Boat Co. 


State of New Jersey Recreation 
Nikon, Inc. 

Troy Sunshade Co. 


(continued — 

please turn to back flap) 




Tropical Sales, Inc. 

*Irue Temper Corp, 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

6-12 Repellent 
Union Oil Co. 

*Union Pacific RR 
Sun Valley 
*U. S. Rubber Co. 
footwear Div. 

Golf Balls 
Sperry Topsiders 
Van Munching 8c Co. 

Heineken's Holland Beer 
Vulcan Radiator Co. 
Wagemaker Co. 

Cadillac Marine & Boat 
Hiram Walker, Inc. 

Vodka 


♦Indicates companies using two or more insertions 
during May. 


♦Wamo Mfg. Co. 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 

Sportsman Shaving Preps. 

Wembley, Inc. 

West Indies Bay Co. 

Bay Rum 

Western Tool & Stamping Co. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
Weyenburg Shoe Mfg. Co. 

♦White Stag Mfg. Co. 

Steven Williams, Ltd. 

♦Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co. 
Worthington Ball Co. 

E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 

♦Carl Zeiss, Inc, 




T UK MODERN ciHl.'s rouani fitr taking care of hor 
a[)[»i’arancc is lhal it makes pc<)|jle lui[tpy — 
juf.1 to look at Ikt! 

Knr lu*r ui>-(o-ilalo taste for llic liplitor foods 
jDiards her ^\ai>tliiii* — as well as her health. 

Today’s Ih’iisi-Oida goes rifihl aloii;; with this 
sensible trend in diet. Redueed in eulories, never 
heavy. iie\er tt>o sweet, I*eJ»i-(^da ladVeshes w itli- 
ULil fdlinp. 

J!a\e a Pepsi— llie nu>dern, light r(“freshmt‘iit. 


The 


refreshment 


Bold and hefty. . . served in glove-soft leather 
with heavy piping. Net result: 



the Pedwin 

crannonball 


Slip-on with heit and vigor 
. . . the big, cushiony 
bounce of a thick crepe 
sole . . . and easy-wearing. 
Ranch fan with contrast- 
ing piping. Also in jt, 
fawn and black. ^ 

Pedwin Division, 

Brown Shoe Company, 

St. Louis. 


OiKer style* $8.95 to $10.95 

HisKei Denvcf Wert 


